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William  Wordsworth 

I  wonder'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milk  way, 
They  stretch'd  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company  : 
I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought  : 
For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 
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Education  is  the  Salvation  of  the  Deaf 


DUCATION  is  the  salvation  of  the  deaf 
child.  The  full  meaning  of  this  brief 
sentence  is  difficult  to  grasp  for  one 
who  has  not  studied  deaf  children  and  the 
lives  of  the  deaf.  Education  is  also  the  sal- 
vation of  the  normal  hearing  child,  but  with 
what  a  difference  ! 

For  uncounted  thousands  of  years  com- 
munication of  ideas  through  speech  and  hear- 
ing has  been  the  normal  means  of  developing 
the  human  mind  in  all  its  relationships  with 
other  human  minds.  In  more  recent  tides  of 
time  the  printed  page  has  become  a  great  power 
in  transmitting  from  generation  to  generation, 
from  nation  to  nation,  and  human  to  human, 
the  vast  heritage  of  knowledge,  of  understand- 
ing, of  thought,  emotion  and  inspiration, 
which  lifts  man  so  far  above  the  animal  world. 
But,  basically  and  fundamentally,  preceeding 
the  printed  page,  comes  the  spoken  word, 
the  full  power  of  which  the  deaf  child  can 
never  know.  Through  partial,  distorted,  or 
remembered  hearing,  through  the  faint  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  lip  movements  or  by  lip  read- 
ing he  may  get  some  vague,  uncertain  idea 
of  it.  But,  practically  he  lives  in  a  visual  world 
and  must  interpret  all  things  visually.  It  is 
a  very  complex,  marvelous  and  beautiful 
world,  but  interpretation  of  it  for  him  de- 
mands at  every  turn  the  aid  of  visual  lan- 
guage. Here  the  scientific  developments  of 
highly  specialized  education  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  deaf.  Thus  and  thus  only  can 
the  deaf  child  be  saved,  however  brilliant  or 
superior  his  native  potential  mentality.  Saved 
from  an  ignorance,  a  form  of  mental  isola- 
tion, a  futility  of  life,  so  profound  and  far 
reaching  in  its  effects,  that  words  can  scarcely 
be  found  to  convey  its  full  significance,  not 
only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  generations 
that  follow. 

When  we  meet  a  bright  little  deaf  child 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  intelligence,  beauty, 
hope,  joy  are  still  there.  The  lack  of  speech 
and  hearing  seem  not  so  tremendously  im- 
portant. The  magnificent  light  of  potential 
future  possibilities  is  still  shining  brightly,  as 
the  rosy  light  of  dawn  foretells  the  full  glory 
of  the  midday  sun  to  come. 


But,  meet  the  matured  deaf  man  or  woman, 
who  educationally  has  been  misunderstood 
and  neglected  through  the  critical  years  of 
childhood,  who  has  had  no  advantage  of  spec- 
ialized scientifically  planned  education,  who 
knows  scarcely  any  word  language  and  not 
even  the  conventional  language  of  signs,  for 
whom  therefore  can  be  no  real  comprehension 
of  social,  economical,  moral,  or  religious 
values  of  laws.  What  a  fading  of  lights,  of 
hope,  and  of  potential  powers  is  here!  What 
a  tragic  stunting  of  the  mind  from  long  and 
cramping  disuse !  What  pitiful  grouping  in 
the  dark  to  express  even  the  simplest  desires 
of  the  human  heart,  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary physical  needs  ! 

In  the  face  of  such  a  person  we  see  too  often 
a  haunting,  almost  wistful  expression  of  de- 
pendence, uncertainty,  inability  to  understand, 
the  lasting  imprint  of  the  terrible  abiding 
fears,  which  are  the  fruitage  of  profound  ig- 
norance. Sometimes  there  are  shadows  of 
deep  and  sullen  resentment,  the  marks  of  end- 
less emotional  shocks  of  social  misunderstand- 
ing and  a  rebellious  turning  against  this  life 
imprisonment  of  the  mind  by  barriers  against 
human  communication. 

Millet  painted  "The  Man  with  a  Hoe"  as 
one  of  the  most  tragic  figures  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  imagination.  But  such  trag- 
edy is  mild  indeed  compared  with  that  of 
the  wholly  uneducated  deaf  man  or  woman. 
He  at  least  could  hear  the  music  of  cathedral 
bells  calling  him  to  hear  again  the  Story  of 
the  Cross.  He  could  hear  the  language  of 
human  brotherhood  and  love,  the  music  of 
his  children's  voices  and  their  mother's  loving 
lullabies.  Mingling  with  his  fellows,  by  word 
of  the  mouth,  by  question  and  answer,  he 
could  acquire  an  amazing  fund  of  helpful 
knowledge. 

Not  so,  the  deaf  child.  His  or  her  one 
hope  is  highly  specialized  education.  He  or 
she  must  have  patient,  highly  trained,  expert 
teachers,  working  in  close  cooperation,  inspired 
with  high  ideals  and  enduring  enthusiasm, 
and  encouraged  by  adequate  public  support. 
In  this  time  of  Thanksgiving  how  thankful 
we  should  be  for  what  South  Dakota  is  doing 
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to  save  her  deaf  children.  How  thankful 
these  children  should  be  for  the  unceasing 
labor  and  thought  in  their  behalf  !  How 
thankful  their  parents  should  feel  for  the 
gift  of  free  education  for  their  deaf  children 
and  for  all  the  glorious  improved  possibilities 
of  hope,  happiness,  and  future  well-being  it 
brings  to  them !  Above  all  how  happy  and 
thankful  we  should  all  be  who  have  never 
known  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of 
deafness,  have  never  felt  the  sense  of  ever- 
lasting silence  about  us,  unchanging  silence, 
always,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  all  our  lives. — S.  D.  Advocate: 

 o  ■ 

SECOND  WIND 


Dear  boys  and  girls :  Along  about  this  part 
of  the  school  term  you  begin  to  slow  down. 
Your  lessons  seem  tedious  and  dull  and  the 
teacher  seems  bent  on  making  them  as  long 
and  hard  as  possible.  There's  too  much  home 
work  and  too  little  fun.  You  wish  school 
would  close,  or  burn  down  or  that  your  mother 
would  surprise  you  with  a  vacation  trip.  Any- 
thing to  get  rid  of  the  daily  grind  of  nine 
o'clock,  twelve  o'clock,  one  o'clock  and  three 
o'clock  and  over  again  the  next  day. 
This  weary  feeling  is  nothing  unusual. 
Everybody  has  it.  You  mother  is  just  as 
tired  of  rising  to  get  you  off  to  school,  feed- 
ing the  baby  and  the  dog,  doing  the  market- 
ing, getting  the  meals,  prodding  you  along 
so  that  you  will  get  something  done  each  day. 
But  she  does  not  stop  work  on  that  account. 
She  knows  that  by  keeping  steadily  on  the 
feeling  will  pass  and  she  will  feel  more  like 
work,  say  next  week. 

We  all  have  this  spell  of  wishing  we  could 
lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  sun  forever  and 
ever.  Real  people  shake  it  off  and  go  on  but 
the  feeble  folk  step  aside  and  rest  by  the  way- 
side and  are  left  there  indefinitely  in  the  mud. 

Did  you  ever  run  a  race?  Or  play  a  game 
against  strong  opposition?  Ever  encer  a 
tournament?  Remember  how  one  time  you 
felt  that  you  were  going  to  die  right  then  and 
there?  You  couldn't  draw  another  breath, 
strike  another  ball,  move  another  muscle? 
And  did  you  hold  an  anyway  and  discover 
to  your  great  joy  that  you  were  breathing 
easily  again  and  that  the  awful  feeling  had 
passed?  If  ever  you  have  gone  through  this 
experience  and  discovered  your  second  wind 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  tell 
you  that  if  you  manage  to  hold  out  against 
that  all-in  feeling  for  one  more  round  you 
will  find  yourself  going  along  easily  under 
new  power. 

In  every  job  no  matter  how  attractive,  there 
is  a  moment  of  despair,  a  time  when  every- 
thing goes  black  before  your  eyes  and  you 
feel  beaten  and  spent.  Don't  let  that  moment 
defeat  you.  Hold  fast.  Rest  your  mind  a 
minute,  but  keep  going  in  spirit.  If  it  is  a 
hard  example,  go  wash  your  face  and  hands 
N.'.rli    >.a.iii    .  .-tc;-   and   scap,   rhen   finish  with 


cold,  clear  water.  Brush  your  hair  and  then 
go  into  the  open  air  for  a  lungful  of  fresh 
air.  Breathe  deeply  and  easily.  Then  go 
back  to  the  job.  Take  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper, 
a  new  pencil,  and  begin  again.  Keep  at  the 
job  until  you  finish  it;. 

Do  that  once,  fight  the  battle  to  the  finish, 
and  it  will  never,  never  as  long  as  you  live, 
be  so  hard  again.  You  will  have  found  your 
second  wind.  By  some  mysterious  power  you 
have  unlocked  new  sources  of  power.  You 
will  get  tired  again  but  you  will  never  feel 
that  sense  of  despairing  failure  again.  You 
will  know  that  just  beyond  the  Hill  of  Diffi- 
culty lies  the  pleasant  land  of  achievement. 

If  you  have  begun  to  fee!  that  80  is  good 
enough  and  75  will  do,  take  a  long  breath 
and  buckle  down  to  work  lest  the  thing  called 
failure  get  you.  Keep  going.  Hold  on  until 
you  get  your  second  wind.  It  is  that  queer 
experience  that  spreads  your  growth  and  gives 
you  new  power.  Don't  miss  it.  Hold  on 
until    it   comes.     Affectionately    yours,    A.  P. 

— The  Montana  Standard. 

 o  

THOUGHTS  WORTHWHILE 

I  believe  that  God  created  me  to  be  happy, 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  to  be  useful  to 
my  fellow-beings,  and  an  honor  to  my  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  my  soul  is  too  grand  to  be 
crushed  by  defeat;  I  will  rise  above  it.  I 
believe  that  I  am  the  architect  of  my  own 
fate  ;  therefore — ■ 

I  will  be  master  of  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings,   not    their  slave. 

I  will  not  yield  to  discouragements  ;  I  will 
trample  them  under  foot  and  make  them 
serve  as  stepping  stones  to  success.  I  will  con- 
quer my  obstacles  and  turn  them  into  opportu- 
nities. 

In  all  things  I  will  do  my  best  and  leave 
all  else  to  the  Infinite. 

I  will  not  waste  my  mental  energies  by 
useless  worry.  I  will  learn  to  dominate  rest- 
less thoughts,  and  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things. 

My  failure  of  today  will  help  to  guide  me 
on   to   victory   on   the  morrow. 

The  morrow  will  bring  new  strength,  new 
hopes,  new  opportunities,  and  new  beginnings. 
I  will  be  ready  to  meet  it  with  a  brave  heart, 
a  calm  mind,   and  an  undaunted  spirit. 

I  will  face  the  world  bravely.  I  will  not 
be  a  coward.  i  will  assert  my  God-given 
birthright  and  be  a  man.  For  I  am  immortal 
and  nothing  can  overcome  me. — Rev.  Michael 
J.  Purtell. 

 o  

Sweet    April-time — O    cruel  April-time 
Year  after  year  returning  with  a  brow 
Of  promise,  and  red  lips  with  longing  paled. 
And  backward-hidden  hands  that  clutch  the  joys 
Of    vanished    springs,    like  flowers. 

— D.   M.  Mulock. 
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A  LEGEND 

Once  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  some  of 
his  soldiers  were  riding  through  an  under- 
ground passageway,  they  noticed  that  when 
their  horses'  hoofs  struck  the  pebbles  on  the 
road,  bright  sparks  of  light  flashed  out.  A 
few  of  the  soldiers  leaned  over  and  gathered 
some  of  these  pebbles,  intending  to  examine 
them   when   they   came   again   into    the  light. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "He 
who  gathers  these  pebbles  will  be  sorry  ;  but 
he  who  gathers  none  will  be  still  more  sorry." 

While  the  soldiers  wondered  what  these 
strange  words  could  mean,  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  dark  passage  and  out  into  the  clear 
sunlight.  Eagerly  they  examined  the  stones  they 
had  gathered.  There,  flashing  in  the  sunshine, 
they  beheld — not  pebbles,  but  the  most  costly 
gems — emeralds,    rubies    and    diamonds  ! 

Then  the  soldiers  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  words  that  they  had  heard 
in  the  darkness,  for  they  who  had  gathered 
some  jewels  were  "sorry"  that  they  had  not 
gathered  more,  and  they  who  had  gathered 
none  were  "still  more  sorry." 


This  is  a  legend,  not  a  true  story  ;  but  it 
teaches  a  great  truth.  As  we  travel  through 
life,  we  have  the  chance,  as  did  Alexander's 
soldiers,  to  gather,  or  acquire,  many  things 
whose  value  we  do  not  always  know  at  the 
time.  Among  such  things  are  good  habits, 
good    health,    and   our   daily  lessons. 

There  is  one  special  kind  of  wealth  that 
ve  must  acquire  in  youth  if  we  do  not  want  to 
be  STry  in  old  age  ;  that  is,  a  wealth  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts.  If  day  by  day  we  learn  some 
beautiful  thoughts  and  keep  them  in  our 
hearts,  the  words  of  the  strange  voice  will  be 
true  of  us.  Those  of  us  who  gather  some  will 
be  sorry  that  we  have  not  gathered  more  ; 
while  those  who  gather  none  will  be  still  more 
sorry. 

As  we  are  going  to  store  our  memories 
with  previous  thoughts  and  as  they  are  even 
more  valuable  than  the  gems  found  by  Alex- 
ander's soldiers — for  they  will  stay  with  us 
longer  and  give  us  more  happiness — we  will 
call    these   thoughts   memory  gems. 

Of  all  the  memory  gems  that  you  already 
know,  recite  the  one  that  you  like  best. 

— Aldine  Language  Series. 

 o  

PIPPA'S  SONG 

The    year's   at    the  spring. 

And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's   at  seven; 

The   hillside's   dew   pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on   the  thorn; 
God's   in   His   heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world. 

— Robert  Browning. 


DEAF  POPULATION  IN 
UNITED  STATES 


Sixty  Thousand  About  Correct  Fig^ures  ;  One 
Deaf  Man  To  Every  2300  Population 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Volta  Review 
the  editor  presents  a  very  interesting  method 
of  computing  the  approximate  total  of  deaf 
adults  in  the  United  States.  Statistics  tells  us 
that  one  out  of  every  five  hearing  persons  is 
of  school  age.  Therefore,  proper  reasoning 
would  lead  one  to  feel  that  a  similar  ratio 
should  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 
However,  all  are  agreed  that  18,750  deaf  pupils 
is  not  representative  of  the  number  of  deaf 
children  in  this  country.  There  are  many  who 
are  not  accounted  for  in  any  school.  One 
knows  the  country's  total  population  and  is 
then  able  to  deduce  the  number  of  hearing 
children  who  should  be  in  school.  Whether 
they  are  in  school  or  not  does  not  change  or 
affect  the  total  population  of  the  country.  In 
the  matter  of  the  deaf  we  have  no  definite 
basis  at  either  end  for  calculation.  There 
again  hearing  parents  usually  beget  hearing 
children.  Deaf  parents  do  not,  as  a  rule,  beget 
deaf  children.  This  factor  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  ratio. 

I  can  remember  a  plan  of  twenty  years  ago, 
by  which  one  would  estimate  that  there  was 
one  deaf  person  to  every  1500  of  population. 
Of  this  number,  one-third  would  be  of  school 
age.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how  close 
this  comes  to  the  editor's  tabulation  of  92,000 
deaf  persons.  If  this  is  the  correct  estimate, 
then  we  are  faced  with  the  discouraging  and 
alarming  fact  that  there  must  be  9,000  to  11,- 
000  deaf  of  school  age  throughout  the 
country  who  are  not  in  school.  Another  me- 
thod of  computation  mentioned  in  Dr.  J.  L. 
Horn's  book.  The  Education  of  the  Excep- 
tional Child,  suggests  that  there  is  one  deaf 
person  in  every  2,300  population.  Using  this 
as  a  basis,  one  finds  there  are  approximately 
60,000  deaf  persons  in  the  U.  S.,  which  is 
very  close  to  the  census  figure.  No  doubt,  this 
latter  method  used  the  census  figures  of  the 
country's  population  and  the  number  of  deaf 
children  in  schools  as  its  basis.  If  so,  it  cannot 
be  definite. 

It  would  be  well  to  take  an  average  city 
and  plan  a  project  under  SERA,  which  would 
make  a  census  of  the  deaf,  both  children  and 
adults,  and  from  this  result  a  general  ratio 
could  be  established.  Are  there  92,000  deaf 
persons  in  the  U.  S.?  What  is  the  proper 
ratio  to  use  to  learn  the  number  of  deaf  chil- 
dren of  school  age?  I  don't  feel  that  the  same 
ratio  used  in  the  matter  of  the  hearing  can 
be  used  with  the  deaf.  Instead  of  one  out 
of  five  I  feel  that  one  out  of  three  or  four 
would  be  more  accurate. — E.  A:  S:  in  Califor- 
nia News: 
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HELPFUL   SUGGESTIONS  AS 
TO  CARING  FOR  THE  EAR 


A  deaf  child  is  a  most  pathetic  little  creature. 
If  his  defect  is  not  discovered  early,  he  is 
apt  to  be  misunderstood  and  blamed  for 
inattention,  disobedience,  and  stupidity  at 
home   and   at  school. 

Much  can  be  done  to  prevent  deafness,  if 
done  in  time. 

Earache   is   usually    the   first  danger  signal. 

Many  parents  accept  it  as  an  almost  nec- 
essary evil.  On  the  contrary,  an  attack  of 
earache  should  arouse  instant  attention. 

A  stopped  or  "queer"  feeling  in  the  ears 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  pain,  for  it  shows 
a  blocking  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  that  lead 
from  the  throat  to  the  inner  ear. 

Often  children,  too  young  to  speak,  will 
wince  when  the  ears  are  touched,  put  the 
hand  to  the  ear  in  a  nervous  way,  or  roll 
the    head    from    side    to    side    as    if  uneasy. 

Sometimes  the  child  will  be  cross  and  fretful 
for  several  days  ;  when  suddenly  there  will  be 
a  flow  of  pus  or  watery  fluid  from  the 
ear,  showing  that  there  has  been  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  with  perforation  of  the 
drum  membrane.  Such  perforations  often 
heal;  but  if  the  cause  of  the  inflammation 
is  not  discovered  and  removed,  the  condition 
may  become  chronic,  or  other  acute  attacks 
may  follow,  the  drum  may  thicken,  and  in 
I  me  the  child  may  become  partly  if  not 
totally  deaf. 

It  is  always  a  suspicious  sign  to  see  a  child 
turn  one  ear  more  frequently  than  the  other 
to  the  speaker.  Every  child's  hearing  should 
be  tested  now  and  then  by  speaking  to  him 
frcm  an  adjoiining  rcom,  from  black  of 
him,  and  at  the  side,  at  reasonable  distance 
from  him,  and  using  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  or  a  little  lower  than  the  ordinary, 
saying  something  that  you  are  sure  he  would 
like  to  hear. 

Middle-ear  inflammation  is  at  the  root  of 
most  cases  of  deafness.  It  may  come  from 
various  causes,  among  which  are  influenza, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
diptheria,  typhoid  fever,  injuries  to  the  ear, 
bad  teeth,  adenc^ids  and  tonsils.  Violelnt 
coughing  or  vomiting  in  whooping  cough  may 
rupture  the  ear  drum,  or  drive  infectious  germs, 
or  even  food,  into  the  middle  ear  and  set  up 
serious  inflammation  there  ;  it  may  also  give 
rise  to  hemorrhage  in  the  ear.  An  attack  of 
pain  in  the  ear  during  whooping  cough  re- 
quires   the    prompt    attention    of    a  physician 

Adenoids  should  be  removed  and  swollen 
tonsils  attended  to,  because  they  keep  up  a 
constant  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrance  of  the  nose  and  throat 
which  spreads  to  the  ear.  The  same  condition 
arises  from  coughs  and  colds  ;  and  a  child 
suffering  from  either  needs  to  be  taught  not 
to  sneeze  or  cough  violently,  or  more  often 
than  can  be  avoided.  Teach  him  to  blow  his 
nose  gently,   with  both   nostrils   open.  Nasal 
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douches  are  dangerous,  and  should  never  be 
used. 

Surf  beating  the  ears,  ducking  or  diving,  has 
some  times  broken  the  ear  drums  ;  or  if  it  was 
ruptured,  it  lets  the  salt  water  directly  into  the 
inner  ear,  which  is  apt  to  become  infected  by  it. 

Never  box  or  pull  a  child's  ears  in  play  or 
as  punishment. 

There  is  great  danger  of  middle-ear  inflam- 
mation extending  to  the  surrounding  parts 
introducing  mastoiditis,  meningitis  or  brain 
abscess,  or  a  general  poisoning  may  take  place 
from  the  pus  being  absorbed  into  the  system. 

A  hot  water  bag,  or  hot  pillow,  furnishing 
dry  heat,  are  the  only  means  that  should  be 
employed  to  relieve  pain  in  the  ear,  without 
the  doctors  advice.  Be  sure  that  these  bags 
are  so  full  as  to  be  hard  to  the  ear.  Drops 
of  all  kinds,  poultices,  and  all  moist  applications 
should  be  shunned. 

If  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  ears,  and  the 
doctor  orders  it  to  be  irrigated  with  a  foun- 
tain syringe,  be  sure  that  the  bag  is  suspended 
not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  ears,  so  that 
the  fluid  may  flow  in  very  gently.  Hold  the 
nozzle  one  quarter  to  one  half  inch  from  the 
ear  opening,  so  that  the  fluid  may  have  a 
proper  chance  to  return  ;  otherwise  it  may 
do  harm. 

For  several  weeks  after  an  attack  of  middle 
ear  inflammation,  extra  caution  must  be  used 
about  exposing  the  child  to  the  weather  or 
allowing  him  to  become  over-tired.  If  his 
ears  are  at  all  sensitive  bits  of  cotton  should 
be  placed  in  his  ears  before  going  out.  If 
beans,  pea  seeds  or  other  objects  get  into 
the  ears,  do  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
them  out.  No  harm  will  be  done  by  leaving 
them  in  for  some  hours,  or  even  days,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  doctor.  Almost 
without  exception  the  real  damage  is  done 
by    unskilled   efforts   to    pry   out   the  objects. 

The  end  of  the  towel  must  not  be  rolled 
into  a  hard  point  to  dig  out  dirt  and  wax 
from  the  ear  canal.  Wax  is  especially  provided 
to  keep  inside  of  the  ear  canal  and  the  drum 
in  good  condition.  It  is  m  no  sense  dirt. 
Only  so  much  of  it  should  be  washed  away 
as  rolls  into  the  outer  ear  and  can  easily  be 
removed  by  a  damp  cloth  stretched  over  the 
tip  of   the   little  finger. 

If  insects  fly  into  the  ear  canal,  a  drop  or 
two  of  sweet  oil  will  smoother  them  at  once, 
and  they  can  then  be  removed  by  gently 
syringing  ear  with  a  mildy  warm  boric  acid 
solution — two  teaspoonfuls  of  boric  powder 
dissolved  in  a  half  glassful  of  warm  water. 
Use  a  syringe  with  a  tip  too  large  to  enter 
the  ear  canal,  and  hold  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  opening.  Never  use  picks 
or  pinchers  to  extract  anything  from  the  ear. 

In  case  the  child  becomes  deaf,  and  the 
specialist  is  unable  to  restore  the  hearing, 
the  question  of  having  him  educated  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  should  at  once  be  carefully 
considered. 

In  such  a  school  the  child  is  given  a  good 
general  education,  is  taught  a  trade  at  which 
a  deaf  person  can  easily  support  himself,  and 
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special  care  is  given  to  retain  what  ability 
the  child  has  to  talk  (and  a  child  whose 
hearing  is  seriously  impaired  will  certainly 
forget  how   to  talk). 

In  addition,  the  child,  if  bright  and  intel- 
ligent, will  be  taught  lip-reading.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  deaf  people  there  are  who 
can  carry  on  a  conversation  by  means  of 
this  art. 

The  younger  the  child  begins  this  training 
the  more  thoroughly  will  he  master  the  details 
of  it. — Gertrude  Crowfield  in  "Woman's 
Magazine." 


SHOULD  THE  DEAF  ASK  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  A  COLONY  OF  THEIR  OWN 


One  method  of  solving  the  unemployment 
problem  of  the  deaf  has  been  suggested  to  us 
by  a  serious-minded  sympathizer.  In  brief,  it 
involves  a  petition  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  good 
fertile  land  whereon  30  or  40  unemployed 
deaf  men  with  families  could  band  together 
and  build  up  a  community  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Those  who  are  carpenters  by  trade 
could  erect  the  homes  and  other  structures, 
the  farmers  could  superintend  the  planting, 
the  machinist  could  contribute  his  share,  and 
so  on. 

It  was  contended  that  the  government  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  give  this  sort  of  substan- 
tial assistance  rather  than  continue  the  dole. 
We  are  told  that  a  group  of  unemployed  men 
(not  deaf)  with  families  were  actually  success- 
ful in  securing  this  government  aid  in  nor- 
thern Minnesota  and  that  the  results  so  far 
have  been  gratifying. 

On  the  surface  of  things  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  unemployed  deaf  cannot 
"go  and  do  likewise."  Hypothetically,  two 
score  of  these  men  with  families  could  be  as- 
sembled, shipped  north  and  placed  on  promis- 
ing land  with  assurance  that  their  future  would 
be  brighter  and  the  wolf  forever  kept  away 
from  their  door.  A  chance  to  exercise  their 
initiative,  to  get  ahead,  would  thus  be  very 
welcome  and  beneficial.  After  all,  very  few 
farmers  are  on  country  relief. 

The  scheme  sounds  attractive.  It  is  attrac- 
tive. But,  granted  that  the  initial  steps  are 
complete  and  a  community  actually  started, 
what  of  the  social  and  civic  life  that  would 
follow?  Would  the  cotnmunity  prosper  and 
would  cooperation  and  mutual  sacrifice  and 
helpf  ullness  remain  conspicuous  ? 

hxperience  seems  to  indicate  that  strife  and 
misunderstanding  would  inevitably  wreck  the 
life  of  the  deaf  community.  In  nearly  every 
city  where  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  deaf 
residents  we  find  spite  and  discord  amongest 
themselves. 

It  appears  to  be  the  part  of  bitter  realism 
that  the  average  deaf  person  is  suspicious  of 
other  deaf  people.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  deaf  should  not  try  to  be  agreeable,  tol- 
erant,  helpful,   loving   each   other   because  of 


mutual  handicap  and  mutual  environments. 
Petty  jealousy,  selfishness,  arrogance,  and  most 
of  all  misunderstanding  are,  sad  to  relate,  the 
disturbing  elements  which  prevents  harmony 
where   harmony   should   prevail.  > . 

The  deaf  in  general  have  a  temperament 
hard  to  understand.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
they  are  deaf,  and  perhaps  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  their  constitutional  makeup. 
Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions — men 
and  women  of  real  leadership  and  splendid 
ch=iracters. 

However,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  community  proposed  above  would 
not  work  out  satisfactorily.  If  the  plan  is 
actually  put  into  operation,  the  community 
would  of  neces-^ity  need  a  leader  with  the 
heart  of  Evangeline  Booth  and  the  iron  will 
of  a  Hitler.  Even  so,  uneasy  will  rest  "the 
head  that  wears  the  crown." 

Delving  further  into  the  possibilities,  we 
could  perhaps  select  for  the  community  only 
those  deaf  people  who  are  known  to  possess 
common  sense  and  with  whom  we  could  get 
along  tolerably  well.  But  the  other  side  would 
feel  prejudiced  against  it  and  set  up  a  howl 
that  would  be  heard  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  proposition  furnishes 
much  food  for  thought. — A.  G.  Leisman  in 
Wi  sconsin  Times. 


THEY  ARE  SAFE 

At  a  trial  for  reckless  driving  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  comment  of  the  trial  judge  was: 
"I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  trust  my 
safety  to  a  careful  deaf  driver  than  to  the 
average  hearing  one."  In  Bristol,  Conn.,  two 
deaf  brothers,  Anson  and  Raymond  Demars, 
graduates  of  the  Hartford  School  for  the  Deaf, 
drive  trucks  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  Balti- 
more Vincent  Demarco,  a  deaf  fruit  truck 
driver,  frequents  the  most  congested  parts  of 
the  city's  busy  wharves.  He  has  never  had  an 
accident.  For  a  watch  word  he  has  "courtesy 
always". — Silent  Missionary. 


The  Fanwood  Journal  continues  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  Article  XI  of  the  "Summary  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Francis 
Fox.  As  we  read  each  succeeding  article  we 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  research 
work  should,  when  completed,  be  put  into  book 
form  and  offered  to  the  libraries  of  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  for  reference  purposes.  Dr.  Fox 
has  taught  the  deaf  for  fifty  years.  He  has 
a  scholarly  mind  and  has  told  the  story  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  scholarly  English. 
There  is  no  living  educator  of  the  deaf  better 
fitted  to  assume  this  task  than  is  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Deaf-Mutes'  JournaL  His 
comments  show  impartiality,  which  makes  the 
articles  of  value  as  documents  to  guide  and 
enlighten  educators  of  the  deaf. — California 
News,  Feb.  5,  1935. 
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THE  PARENT  WHO  FAILS  TO 
WRITE  REGULARLY 

Every  Monday  is  correspondence  day.  On 
this  day  pupils  write  either  letters  or  cards 
to  their  parents  or  guardians.  No  pupil  who 
has  learned  to  write  is  ever  exempted  from 
carrying  out  this  phase  of  his  school  worlc. 
In  the  first  three  primary  grades,  the  teach- 
ers themselves  attend  to  the  weekly  correspon- 
dence. 

There  is  two-fold  purposes  in  making  letter 
writing  compulsory  :  ( 1 )  To  teach  the  child 
the  art  of  letter  writing,  an  art  which  is  ac- 
quired only  after  years  of  practice;  (2)  To 
enable  parents  and  pupils  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another  throughout  the  school 
year. 

One  of  the  rare  moments  in  the  child's  lite 
is  when  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  homo- 
folks.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the 
thrill  that  the  children  experience  in  receiving 
the  first  few  letters  from  home  and  the  ex- 
pectancy with  which  the  children  look  for- 
ward to  the  daily  coming  of  the  postman. 
Even  the  children  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  read  can  sense  the  spell  that  radiates  from 
the  coming  of  a  letter  and  expectantly  hover 
around  the  supervisor  as  he  distributes  the 
mail  to  the  eager-faced  and  excited  throng 
who    mill    around  him. 

One  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  par- 
ent who  will  send  his  child  away  to  school, 
in  many  cases  hundreds  of  miles  from  home, 
in  the  keeping  of  "strangers"  and  then  pur- 
posely or  unwittingly  neglect  to  write  to  his 
child  often  for  months  at  a  time.  Yet  there 
are,  I  must  sadly  confess,  such  parents.  And 
such  parents  unnecessarily  add  to  our  disci- 
plinary problems.  We  have  our  usual  number 
of  such  problems,  but  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  is  to  induce  a  child  to  continue  to 
write  home  week  after  week  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  fails  to  receive  even  a  postcard 
from  his  home  folks.  Such  a  child  rebels 
openly  to  the  point  where  he  simply  will  not 
write  and  will  refuse  to  do  any  of  his  school 
work  and  has  to  be  constantly  watched  lest 
he  run  off.  In  several  instances  pupils  come 
weepingly  into  the  office  asking  to  be  sent 
home  as  they  fear  one  or  both  of  their  parents 
are  ill. 

If  some  parents  could  only  visualize  the 
joy  they  bring  to  their  children  by  writing 
regularly,  and  the  harm  and  unnecessary  worry 
they  cause  on  the  part  of  the  child  by  failing 
to  do  so,  they  would,  I  venture  to  say,  NEVER 
neglect  this  duty  ;  for  it  is  every  bit  as  much 
a  duty  for  the  parent  to  write  to  the  child 
as  it  is  for  the  child  to  write  regularly  to  the 
parent. 

Write  to  your  child  regularly  ;  use  clear 
simple  language  ;  let  him  know  that  you  are 
interested  in  his  progress  ;  comment  on  his 
report  cards.  In  other  words,  show  an  active 
interest  in  how  your  child  is  progressing  at 
school.  You  will  thus  be  aiding  us  materially 
in  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  our  projects  ; 




for  it  only  the  contented  child  who  can  be 
taught  successfully. 

There  are  still  other  parents  who,  although 
they  write  regularly,  show  very  little  interest 
in  their  children's  school  work.  Pupils  of  such 
parents  are  apt  to  become  very  indifferent  to 
the  poor  showing  that  they  may  make  ;  for 
to  quote  one  pupil  who  had  been  reprimanded 
because  of  his  low  marks  :  "I  do  not  care  ; 
my  mother  does  not  care  what  I  get  on  my 
report  cards."  It  is  difficult  to  keep  one's 
feeling  under  control  when  brought  up  against 
such  circumstances,  but  we  keep  on  patiently 
reasoning  with  the  child  to  break  down  his 
stubborn,  if  not  to  say  righteous,  resistance, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  it  is  the  parent  who 
is  at  fault.  And  so,  parent,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  co-operation  :  write  to  your 
child  ;  write  regularly  and  comment  on  his 
progress. — Z.   in  the  Arkansas  Optic. 

 o  

Influence  of  Galludet  College  Alumni 


1  he  superior  status  of  the  deaf  of  our  coun- 
try in  comparison  with  the  deaf  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  is  due  primarily  to  the  uplifting 
influence  of  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College. 
The  alumni  of  the  College  have  become 
leaders  of  the  silent  folks  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  but  for  them  the  lot  of  those 
among  us  whose  ears  are  closed  to  sound 
would   not  be  so   notably  happy  as  it  is. 

— J.  H.  McF.  in  Alabama  Messenger: 

CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 
(Department   for   the  Deaf) 

CARBON  DIOXIDE 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  heavy,  colorless  and 
odcrless  gas  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbon  and  oxygen.  It  destroys  flame 
because  a  flame  does  not  burn  in  carbon 
dioxide,  but  it  does  burn  in  oxygen  alone. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  unfit  for  breathing  by  living 
animals.  It  is  used  by  plants  as  a  food. 
Carbon  dioxide  comes  from  the  breath  exhaled 
by  the  animals.  The  symbol  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  CO^  . 

Theodore  Ohlson. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  STAR 

Mr.  Starr  drew  a  big  circle  on  the  slate  with 
a  compass.  He  showed  this  to  our  claass. 
He  put  a  dot  in  the  center  of  the  circle  to  show 
us  the  radius.  The  distance  from  this  dot  to 
the  ciruumference  is  called  the  radius.  He 
divided  the  circumference  into  five  equal  parts. 
To  do  this  he  spread  the  compass  until  it  made 
a  division  a  litle  longer  than  the  radius. 
Divisions  were  made  by  trial  until  the  circum- 
ference had  been  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 
Then  he  connected  the  points,  which  divided 
the  circumference  by  lines.  These  lines  formed 
a  perfect  star. — Catherine  Noyd. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  QUIPU  (ke-poo) 

Do  you  know  what  a  quipu  is? 

Expeditions  have  spent  months  searching 
the  ruins  of  Peru  to  find  one.  They  are  very 
?c^rce.  Yet,  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Chicago  found  one  without 
even  leaving  the  museum. 

It  is  a  long  cord  made  of  fibres  from  plants. 
Knots  were  tied  at  certain  distances  and  short- 
er cords  attached  to  represent  different  units 
in  counting.  This  made  a  kind  of  adding 
machine  to  count  population,  soldiers,  and 
he*-ders  fl'^cks. 

Dr.  Thompson  found  this  quipu  in  a  basket 
of  weaving  materials  from  Peru,  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  museum  ten  years  before. 

Only  a  few  museums  in  the  world  are  fortu- 
na'e  enough  to  have  a  quipu  among  their 
exhibits. — Buddy  Kopach. 

*  ^ 

THE  BURIED  TREASURE 

Two  boys  were  digging  in  an  old  basement 
last  summer,  to  find  a  safe  place  to  hide  their 
club  dues. 

Suddenly  their  spade  struck  some  hard  metal. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  A  big  iron  kettle 
of  gold! 

They  ran  quickly  to  their  parents  to  show 
them  v/hat  they  had  found.  Both  families  were 
overjoyed  to  receive  such  a  heap  of  money. 
They  had  been  living  on  relief  for  a  long  time. 
F  nallv  they  decided  to  take  the  money  to  the 
judge  and  try  to  find  its  owner.  The  man  who 
owned  the  house  claimed  it.  But  the  court 
decided  the  money  belonged  to  the  boys  who 
found  it. 

There  were  three  thousand  old  coins  in  the 
kettle.  That  made  them  more  valuable.  The 
actual  value  of  the  treasure  was  about  ^11,000 
but  old  coin  collectors  were  willing  to  pay 
^30,000. 

The  boys  will  save  some  of  the  money  for 
a    college    education. — Leiia  Jensen. 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

There  are  nine  planets.  Mercury  is  the  clos- 
est to  the  sun.  The  rest  are  the  Earth,  on 
which  we  live,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
Neptune  and  Pluto.  The  last  one  has  just  been 
discovered  so  there  is  not  much  known  about 
It.  Jupiter  is  the  largest.  Its  diameter  is  about 
85,570  miles.  Mercury  is  the  smallest,  with  a 
diameter  of  2,765  miles. 

The  moon  is  not  a  planet  therefore  it  is  not 
a  light-giving  body.  Its  light  is  the  reflection 
of  the  sun,  and  its  rays  give  little  or  no  heat. 
Its  diameter  is  2,163  miles  or  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  earth. 

The  sun  is  a  large  star.  Its  diameter  is 
867,540  miles. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  study  about 
the   Solar   System. — Gertie  Fleming. 


AMERICA'S  FLAG 

Our  Nation's  flag  is  the  third  oldest  in  the 
world.  Even  the  Union  Jack  of  England  and 
the  flag  of  France  are  not  so  old. 

June  14  is  Flag  Day  in  the  United  States 
because  Congress  adopted  our  flag  June  14, 
1777.  This  flag  had  thirteen  stars  as  well  as 
thirteen  stripes. 

It  was  first  flown  over  Fort  Stanwix  in  New 
York.  In  August  1777  it  was  under  fire  for 
three  days  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  It  was 
first  carried  in  war  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  first  flew  over  foreign  territory  when  we 
captured  the  Bahama  Islands  during  th  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

in  1794  two  more  states  were  added  and 
there  were  fifteen  stars  and  stripes.  In  1818 
Congress  voted  to  make  the  number  of  stripes 
thirteen  to  represent  the  thirteen  original 
states.  The  stars  were  to  be  increased  each 
time  a  new  state  was  added.  Now  we  have 
forty-eight  states  and  stars.  Montana's  star  is 
m  the  lower  corner  next  to  the  staff. 

When  the  flag  is  being  raised  or  lowered 
or  when  it  is  passing  in  parade,  all  persons 
should  face  the  flag  and  stand  at  attention. 
Soldiers  must  give  the  right-hand  salute.  Men 
must  remove  their  hats  and  hold  them  in 
their  right  hands,  over  their  left  shoulders. 
Women  should  place  their  right  hands  over 
their  hearts.  The  same  positions  should  be 
taken  when  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  being 
plaved  and  all  persons  should  face  the  music. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  Nation,  indivisible  with  Liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.— Bill  Maxwell. 

*  *  * 

NEW  JERSEY  WILDERNESS 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated and  smallest  states  in  the  Union.  Yet 
in  the  central  part  of  this  state  is  a  vast  forest 
called  "The  Pines."  A  small  part  of  this  wild- 
erness is  set  aside  as  forest  reserves  but  the 
greater  part  is  uninhabited.  Occasionally,  one 
might  run  across  a  health  resort  situated  among 
a  grove  of  yellow  pines. 

These  woods  were  famous  in  the  early  days 
of  our  country.  Deserters  of  the  Revolution 
found  safe  hide-outs  there.  Often  the  gangs 
would  attack  near-by  towns  and  obtain  food 
and  supplies  and  return  to  their  dens.  Finally, 
officers  trailed  them  through  the  swamps  and 
stumps  with  bloodhounds. 

Bordering  the  woods  on  the  south,  lies  a 
large,  uninhabited  wasteland  known  as  "The 
Plains."  Nothing  can  be  seen  for  miles  but 
dwarf  trees  and  bushes.  Strange  to  say,  these 
wildernesses  looked  much  like  the  frozen  Arctic. 
Recently,  the  snowfall  in  "The  Pines"  was 
so  heavy  that  the  scattered  families  living  there 
were  completely  marooned.      A    Navy  plane 
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was  used  to  take  food  supplies  to  a  family  of 
four.  Food  was  dropped  in  parachutes.  The 
next  day  they  were  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  drifts  with  dog  sleds. — Mell  Ray 

Hoag. 

* 

THE    SOUTHERNMOST  POST-OFFICE 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Thousands  of  stamp  collectors  were  interested 
in  the  Second  Byrd  Antartic  Expedition  be- 
cause Postmaster  General  Farley  established  a 
post  office  at  Little  America.  A  special  three- 
cent  stamp  in  honor  of  Byrd  was  issued  by  our 
government. 

People  addressed  letters  either  to  their 
friends  or  to  themselves.  When  the  expedi- 
tion started  they  carried  with  them  forty  thou- 
sand letters.  Each  one  was  to  cost  fifty-three 
cents.  The  United  States  government  was  to 
receive  the  three  cents  for  the  stamp  and  the 
fifty  cents  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

When  the  expedition  returns  there  will  be 
many  proud  stamp  collectors  displaying  their 
prizes   marked   Little   America,  Antarctica. 

— Ruby  Girard. 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

The  greatest  artificial  structure  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  not  a  modern  invention  but 
one  21  centuries  old.  This  great  stone  and 
sod  wall,  which  is  more  than  30  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  is  1400  miles  long.  It  winds  like 
a  huge  snake  down  valleys,  up  mountain 
sides  and   even   through  rivers. 

The  f^hinese  built  their  mighty  wall  to  keep 
the  wild  hordes  of  Siberia  away  fom  their 
rich  plains.  Every  200  yards  there  is  a  square 
watch  tower  from  where  the  sentinal  kept 
watch.  When  he  saw  the  enemy  approaching 
he  lighted  a  fire,  which  the  people  recog- 
nized as  the  signal  "To  arms!"  It  served 
its  purpose  well,  but  today  powerful  guns 
could  make  large  holes  in  a  few  minutes, 
tearing  down  what  it  took  the  builders  years 
to  do. — Floyd  McDowell. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  MAGELLAN 
In  the  year  1519,  a  fleet  of  five  Spanish 
ships  under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, a  Portugese  navigator,  set  sail  from 
Spain.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  then  around  the  southern  end  of  South 
America.  They  sighted  Fire  Island,  so  called 
because  of  the  fire  seen  burning  there,  one 
of  the  few  pieces  of  land  they  saw  on  the 
voyage. 

Then  came  stormy  seas  and  blizzards.  A 
mutinous  plot  was  started  among  the  sailors. 
It  became  so  threatening  that  Magellan  sent 
two  of  his  men  to  shore  to  repent  their  sins. 
Then  he  continued  on  his  way.  The  channel 
grew  broader  and  the  storms  quieted  down.  He 
sailed  into  a  new  sea.  Here  the  waves  were 
calm  and  peaceful,  so  he  called  it  "The  Peace- 
ful Sea"  or  the  "Pacific". 


Food  grew  scarce,  at  times  the  men  were 
forced  to  eat  rats  which  they  found  in  the  ships. 
In  the  year  1521,  in  March  he  again  sighted 
land.  Magellan  called  this  land  the  land  of 
the  Ladrones,  which  means  robbers.  The  natives 
stole  everything  they  could  get  hands  on. 

Continuing  westward,  the  fleet  reached  the 
spice  islands,  a  group  of  islands  which  Magel- 
lan called  the  Philippines,  after  Philip  II.  At 
first  Magellan  was  treated  well  but  was  later 
killed  by  the  Aborigines  and  his  own  men. 
Magellan's   ship   was  burned. 

The  remaining  men  sailed,  after  much  suf- 
fering, for  their  home  port  in  the  one  re- 
maining ship  called  Victoria.  Of  the  five  ships 
and  200  men  that  had  started  the  venture,  only 
one  vessel  and  18  men  returned  safely.  This 
voyage,  the  first  one  to  be  made  around  the 
world,  took  three  years. — Wayne  Bassett. 
*     *  * 

PIRATES  ! 

We  have  all  read  stories  and  heard  tales  of 
pirates,  but  few  of  us  suspect  that  they  really 
exist  today.  However,  near  Hong  Kong,  China, 
is  a  bay  so  infested  with  pirates  that  all  the 
officers  of  ships  traveling  in  that  vicinity 
must  be  armed  like  policemen. 

Just  two  months  ago  pirates,  posing  as  pas- 
sengers, bought  tickets  in  a  Chinese  port  and 
boarded  a  British  steamer.  When  at  sea  they 
seized  the  ship,  repainted  the  funnels  and  gave 
the  steamer  a  Japanese  name,  in  order  to  avoid 
detection,  and  steered  for  Bias  Bay  to  land 
their  stolen  cargo.  The  passengers,  70  chil- 
dren, and  five  teachers,  of  whom  several  were 
Americans  and  the  crew  were  held  prisoners  for 
two  and  a  half  days. 

The  Chinese  pirates  guided  the  "Tungchow" 
into  their  lair.  Bias  Bay.  The  Bias  Bay  residents 
appear  to  be  honest  farmers,  but  really  are  the 
receivers  and  disposers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
they  make  a  good  profit  from  their  activities. 

Warships  and  an  planes  rescued  the  captive 
children,  who  will  long  remember  the  experi- 
ence and  tell  the  story  of  being  captured  by 
real  buccaneers,  and  being  rescued,  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience. — Doris  Fleming. 


THE  MACON 

Another  dirigible  disaster  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary twelfth,  when  the  U.  S.  Navy  airship 
Macon  went  down.  It  fell  over  the  Pacific 
ocean  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco.  There  were  83  men  on  board,  and 
two  lives  were  lost.  The  rest  of  the  crew  was 
rescued  by  navy  ships  which  were  in  the  vicinity 
to  take  part,  along  with  the  Macon,  in  a 
naval  exhibition. 

According  to  reports,  part  of  the  ship's  frame- 
work buckled  in  a  stiff  gale.  The  Macon  was 
the  sister  ship  of  the  ill-fated  Akron  which 
crashed  in  1932,  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  lives. 
Commander  Herbert  V.  Wiley,  one  of  the  three 
survivors  of  the  Akron  disaster,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Macon  when  it  plunged  into  the 
sea. 
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The  navy  has  run  into  disaster  with  every  one 
of  its  big  airships.  Besides  the  loss  in  human 
Hves,  the  loss  of  the  Macon  to  the  government 
was  two  million  dollars. 

Shall  we  continue  building  dirigibles? 

—Margie  Howard. 

*  *  * 

DOGS 

Man  has  controlled  to  a  great  extent  the 
evolution  of  dogs.  Man  has  developed  types 
of  dogs  to  suit  his  whims.  No  master  sculptor 
has  found  more  plastic  material  or  created 
forms  of  more  variety  than  man  has  wrought 
in  the  dog  kingdom.  From  the  ornamental 
lapdogs  through  the  species  of  hunting  and 
utility  dogs  to  the  lithe-limbed  Great  Dane, 
he  has  expressed  his  fanciful  and  practical 
wishes  into  tangible  canines.  All  of  us  have 
our  dog  stories,  and  here  are  a  few  favorities 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  our  boys  now  owns  a  dog  who 
frequently  carries  messages.  A  former  owner 
of  the  dog  communicated  with  a  farmhouse 
two  miles  distant  by  using  the  dog  as  his  mes- 
senger. The  dog  proved  faithful  to  his  trust 
although  the  trip  was  made  hazardous  by  deep 
snows    and    keen    midwinter  winds. 

Dogs  are  quick  to  discover  the  lack  of  eye- 
sight of  blind  persons  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted.  The  noisy  thumping  of  a  tail,  the 
full-throated  yawn,  or  the  reluctant  rising  to 
his  feet  are  all  dog  signals  to  the  sightless  per- 
son as  to  his  four-legged  friend's  whereabouts. 
Many  blind  persons  have  been  saved  from 
serious  injuries  or  painful  falls  by  the  thought- 
ful vigilance  of  canine  sagacity.  One  of  our 
friends  tells  of  a  rough-coated  mongrel  neigh- 
bor once  preventing  him  from  falling  into 
an  open  pipeline. 

A  rather  humorous  story  was  told  by  a 
former  student  about  a  troublesome  German 
dachshund  who  took  great  pride  in  the  fight- 
ing prowess  of  a  mighty  Chesapeake.  This 
dachfhund  would  assail  any  canine  fellow  re- 
gardless of  size,  breed  or  fighting  ability. 
When  the  attacked  dog  would  undertake  to 
punish  the  dachshund,  the  littl«^_  Dutchman 
would  give  an  outcry  to  his  Chesapeake  friend 
for  aid,  whereupon  the  Chesapeake  would  enter 
the  fight,  and  fur  would  fly. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

*  *  * 

YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

"If  Washington,  Hamilton  or  Jefferson 
were  restored  to  life,  how  greatly  astonished 
they  would  be  to  behold  the  great  common- 
wealth into  which  the  thirteen  colonies  have 
grown.  They  would  marvel  at  our  modern  in- 
ventions and  at  the  great  amount  of  leisure 
time,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  even 
the  average  citizen  enjoys."  We  frequently 
hear  these  statements,  but  the  writer  wonders 
if  we  are  not  assuming  more  than  the  habits 
of  human  nature  would  justify.  Would  not 
these  forefathers  of  our  frown  at  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  life,  or  find  fault  with 
our  continuous  desire  for  greater  speed?  Might 
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they  not  find  qualities  in  our  characters  un- 
worthy of  praise?  Living  in  another  man's 
age,  as  illustrated  by  the  famed  story  of  the 
"Wandering  Jew"  or  bv  our  own  "Rip  Van 
Winkle'  ,  is  not  so  fascinating  as  it  may  seem. 

We  all  look  pityingly  and  some  contemptu- 
ously on  the  men  of  earlier  generations  who 
knew  nothing  of  present  day  scientific  achieve- 
ments as  represented  by  improved  methods  of 
transportation,  communication  and  benefits 
to  health.  Will  not  the  coming  generations 
scoff  just  as  arrogantly  when  they  read  the 
records  of  our  petty  achievements  as  contrasted 
with  their  undreamed-of  accomplishments  in 
mechanics  and  human  advancement? 
"Our  hopes,  despondencies,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain  " 

These  words  were  written  by  a  poet  of  a 
former  generation  and  are  just  as  true  today 
as  they  were  then.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
kind  Providence  has  equipped  man  to  live  in 
his  own  generation  with  a  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion.— David  Mainwaring. 

*     *  * 

LOCAL  NEWS 

The  final  basketball  game  of  the  season 
was  observed  fittingly  by  a  victory  and  a  dance. 
Our  basketball  team  has  been  more  successful 
this  season  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the  skillful 
coaching  of  Mr.  John  O'Brien. 

The  last  of  the  regular  scheduled  parties  was 
held  on  March  fifteenth.  Members  from  the 
older  group  of  boys  have  for  several  years  made 
up  our  dance  orchestra.  With  the  graduation 
of  our  entire  high  school  group  this  June,  wc 
will  lose  our  dance  orchestra.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  by  early  next  fall  a  new  orchestra 
made  up  of  younger  pupils  will  have  been 
developed. 

Dagny  Johnson  and  Mike  Maloney  had  a 
period  of  rest  in  the  hospital  in  early  March. 
They  have  returned  to  school  eager  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  hints  of  spring  expressed  by 
the  mellow  air  and  awakening  plant  life. 

The  newest  additon  to  the  Blind  Department 
is  Otto  Steinbach.  He  finds  us  very  easy  to 
get  along  with  and  assures  us,  after  being 
with  us  over  a  month,  that  he  thinks  our  school 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  be. 

— Marshall  Brondum. 

 o  

THE  CODE  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP 


Keep  the  rules. 

Keep    faith   with   your  comrade. 
Keep  your  temper- 
Keep  yourself  fit. 
Keep  a  sfout  heart  in  defeat. 
Keep  your  pride  under  in  victory. 
Keep   a   sound   soul,  a   clean   mind   and  a 
healthy  body. 

Play  the  Game. 
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We  understand  that  some  parents  are  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  hearing  aids  for 
their  children.  Before  money  is  spent  on  such 
devices,  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  teacher  or  others  who  work  with  the 
child  throughout  the  year.  Many  children 
will  say,  "Yes"  when  asked  if  they  can  hear 
better.  True  they  are  getting  more  sound, 
but  it  may  be  only  a  jumble  of  sound  which 
has  no  value  in  helping  them  to  understand 
speech.  The  child  will  be  delighted  at  first, 
but  later  discards  the  device  after  its  failure 
to  aid  him  is  discovered.  Those  who  work  with 
the  child  nine  months  out  of  the  year  are 
qualified  to  judge  the  worth  of  such  devices 
and  give  them  a  fair  test.  Parents  may  save 
themselves  some  hard  earned  dollars  by  giving 
this  matter  consideration. — S. 


Flurries  of  snow  greeted  us  each  new  day 
in  April,  and  April  5  brought  us  one  of  the 
best  snow  storms  of  the  year.  Despite  this 
convincing  show  of  winter  observing  Mon- 
tanans  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  spring 
is  here.  The  usual  northward  treke  of  wild 
geese  has  begun.  Flocks  have  been  seen  and 
heard  on  their  northward  flight  as  they  have 
circled  low  during  snow  squals.  The  familiar 
robin,  crow,  bluebird,  and  pink  moss  have 
also   been  seen. — S. 


On  March  24,  the  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  a 
movie  treat.  Mr.  Knight  of  Lewistown,  Mon- 
tana demonstrated  the  Bell  and  Howell  Sound 
Picture  machine.  His  films  included  a  nice 
review  of  scenes  from  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  scenes  from  the  Frontier  Days  rodeo 
and  parade  held  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and 
an  animated  feline  comedy.  The  pictures  of 
the  World's  Fair  included  an  instructive  study 
of   the  Japanese   exhibit.   They   presented  in- 


teresting views  of  silk  in  the  process  of  prod- 
uction. The  larva,  cocoons,  cocoon  treatment, 
unraveling  of  cocoons,  and  the  final  winding 
of  the  silk  thread  onto  spindles  preparatory 
to  measuring  were  shown.  Some  of  the  upper 
classes  had  made  a  recent  study  of  the  silk 
worm  so  the  films  were  very  opportune.  The 
blind  children  enjoyed  the  talkie  which  accom- 
panied the  films.  Many  of  the  deafened  young- 
sters were  able  to  hear  and  understand  the 
sound  recordings.  We  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  films  and  having  the  sound 
demonstration.  Such  a  machine  would  be  very 
helpful  and  useful  to  us  as  it  would  enlarge 
the  scope  of  visual  education  available  to  our 
boys  and   girls. — S. 

 ■ — o-  

The  boys  and  girls  have  been  delighted  with 
the  new  Thorndike  Century  Dictionary.  The 
definitions  and  examples  given  come  within 
the  grasp  of  the  deaf  child.  If  everv  child 
could  have  a  copy  in  their  homes  it  would 
be  of  great  value  during  the  summer  months. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  have  orde*-ed 
personal  copies.  The  books  are  quoted  at  .^2.00 
per  copy  and  are  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

 o  

NEW  THOUGHTS  FOR  SPRING 

With  spring  comes  one  of  the  most  sacred 
festivals  of  the  year — Easter.  Many  of  us 
think  only  of  the  new  bonnets  and  outfits 
or  the  time  of  merry-making.  We  hope  the 
Earter  Bunny   will   bring  us  colored  eggs. 

Life,  beauty,  hope  and  peace  should  find 
their  way  into  our  hearts  for  Him  who  died 
for  us. 

Are  you  looking  forward  to  Easter  with 
this   feeling  in   your  heart? 

Spring  days  will  come  here  again,  and  we 
will  have  an  enjoyable  time  playing  outside 
as   we   rest   our  minds. 

Here  is  a  little  song  that  I  love  to  sing  for 
the  month  of  April. 

— Elma  Erickson. 
APRIL 

The  world  is  such  a  beautiful  world 

When  April  blossoms  smile. 
The    world    is   such    a   beautiful  world 

For  such  a  little  while 
That  over  and  over,  I  tell  myself 

That    whatever   else    I  do. 
While  the  sunbeams  gleam,  I'll  sit  and  dream, 

For    sometimes    dreams    come  true. 

The  world  is  such  a  beautiful  world, 

When   April   breezes  blow. 
The  world  is  such  a  magical  world, 

With   warmth  and   light  aglow. 
That  you  ll  be  glad,  if  you  tell  yourself. 

That  weather  you  fail  or  thrive. 
Whatever  you  miss,  its'  enough  of  bliss. 

Merely    to    be    a    live. — Selected. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


Michael  was  rough.  Donald's  arm 
was  broken.  Michael  was  very  sorry. 
His  mother  sent  him  two  boxes  of 
candy.     He  gave  one  to  Donald. 

Irvin  is  very  happy  with  his  new 
clothes. 

Jack  likes  his  new  blue  pants. 

James'  father  came  to  see  him.  He 
brought  a  pretty  birthday  cake,  and 
a  box  of  fruit  and  cookies. 

Harold  has  a  good  picture  of  his 
cat.    The  cat  looks  proud. 

Joe  had  his  hair  cut. 

Delores  and  Vernon  had  the  measles. 

Everett  likes  to  go  on  errands  for 
his  teacher. 

Norman  likes  to  find  money  in  his 
letters. 

Jo  Deeter  Watts. 


I  have  a  new  sweater.  It  is  blue 
and  white.  I  wore  it  to  the  school- 
room today.  Alfred  Bury. 

*  «  ♦ 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother. 
She  sent  me  a  picture  of  my  brother 
Thornton.     I  was  glad. 

Norman  Fuson. 

*  *  * 

One  day  my  mother  and  grand- 
father came  to  the  school.  They 
brought  a  box  of  paper  airplanes.  I 
gave  them  to  the  boys. 

—Bobby  Werth. 

I  had  a  pretty  red  balloon.  I 
broke  it.     I  was  sorry. — Julia  Sabe. 


We  played  in  the  snow  yesterday 

afternoon.     We   made   a  snowman. 

We  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  pipe 

was  a  toothbrush.     Adele  put  a  cap 

on  his  head. — Victoria  Herbold. 
*    *  * 

Bobby's  grand-father  brought  a 
box  of  apples  to  him.  Bobby  gives 
apples  to  us  every  day. — Milo  Curtin. 

Eugene  Malley  likes  to  play  games. 
He  won  in  a  jumping  game  at  the 
St.  Patrick's  party. 


Mrs.  McCormick  put  some  pink 
polish  on  my  finger-nails  last  night. 

Charles  Hamlin. 

«    *  * 

Donald  broke  his  arm  last  Satur- 
day. He  went  to  the  hospital.  He 
did  not  come  to  school  for  two  days. 

Forrest  Grove. 

*  •  * 

I  saw  Miss  Turechek  walking  to 
town  yesterday.    She  had  on  a  brown 

and  white  coat. — John  Farthing. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Turechek  played  ball  with  the 
girls   yesterday.     She   threw   a  ball. 

We  hit  it  with  a  bat. — Vivian  Miller. 

*  *  ♦ 

I  broke  my  arm  last  Saturday.  I 
went  to  a  hospital  in  a  car  with  the 
nurse.     I  had  some  candy. 

Donald  Nelson. 

*  «  * 

We  saw  a  show  last  night.  Two  cars 
bumped.  A  girl  and  a  man  were 
in  the  cars. — Stuart  Bart. 


Billy  Mayer  received  a  box.  He  got  gum, 
candy,  cracker- jack  and  fruit.  He  gave  the 
candy  to  the  boys.  We  thanked  him.  He  will 
eat  no  candy,  cake,  cookies  or  pie  during  Lent. 

— Rea  Davis. 
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SPRING 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  spring.  People 
will  make  gardens.  The  leaves  and  grass  will 
grow.  They  will  be  green.  We  shall  see  birds 
and  flowers.  We  shall  have  picnics.  I  like 
spring. — Gladys  Roose. 

*  *  * 

A   TRIP   TO  TOWN 

Eddie's  mother  gave  his  teacher  seventy-five 
cents  last  February  for  his  birthday  party.  It 
was  cold.  Miss  Serumgard  talked  to  my  class. 
We  shall  go  to  town  some  pretty  day.  We 
shall    buy    ice-cream    cones.      We    are  happy. 

— Theresa  Connors. 

*  *  at 


Miss  Murphy's  and  Dale's  birthdays  were 
March  fifteenth.  Dale  was  fifteen  years  old. 
His  class  had  a  party. — Walter  Chandler. 


Soon  we  shall  play  baseball  and  I  am 
anxious  to  start  because  I  want  to  play  with 
the  grade  school  boys.  Baseball,  football,  and 
basketball  are  good  games  for  us  to  play,  but 
basketball  is  my  favorite  game. 

Maybe  my  brother  and  I  shall  play  golf 
this  summer  because  I  have  several  golf  balls 
at  home.  Some  are  in  the  alfalfa  field  and  I 
shall  try  to  fnd  them. — Robert  Rummell. 


One  Saturday  night  I  went  to  the  show  in 
town  with  my  parents  and  friend.  We  saw  the 
"World's  Fair,"  "Roosevelt"  and  "Let  'er  Buck." 

I  liked  the  World's  Fair.  They  showed  a 
g:-eat  many  diamonds.  They  showed  a  small 
train,   and   I    would   like   to   ride   on  it. 

We  saw  some  midgets.  One  midget  was 
very  fat.  She  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pcunds    and    was    eating    a  sucker. 

— Tom  Mitchell. 


The  big  boys  and  girls  went  to  town  on 
March  sixth.  We  saw  a  show.  We  saw  "Wild 
Cargo".     It  was  a  good  show. — Joe  Gill- 

■**  ■<■■ 

I  rolled  a  big  snowball.  I  put  it  on  a  snow 
man.  Bobby  threw  snowballs  at  him.  The 
snow  man  did  not  fall  off  the  sled. 

John  Fitzwilliams. 


[NTERMEDiATE  DEPARTMENT 


Yesterday  I  was  at  Tom's  heme.  I  was 
riding  his  bicycle  and  Tom  told  me  that  my 
folks  were  coming.  I  was  very  happy  and  ran 
to  kiss  them.  I  asked  my  father  where  Ruth 
was  and  he  told  me  that  she  stayed  at  home 
because  she  was  afraid  she  would  get  the 
measles.  I  laughed.  He  gave  me  a  big  bundle 
of  funny  papers,  one  hundred  marbles,  an 
airplane,  a  bag  of  apples,  two  boxes  of  cookies, 
and  candy.     I   thanked  him. 

Tom's  mother  gave  my  folks  peaches  and 
cake  and  they  were  pleased 

My  grandmother  gave  me  a  new  blue  sweater. 

When  my  father  told  me  he  was  going  home, 
I   was  sorry. — Bobby  Guerre. 

*  * 

This  year  we  celebrate  Easter  on  April  21. 
Jesus  died  on  the  cross  on  Good  Friday.  He 
arose  from  the  dead  on  Sunday  and  this  is 
Easter  Sunday. 

April  14  will  be  Palm  Sunday.  That  is  the 
day  that  Jesus  rode  a  donkey  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  people  put  palms  on  the  ground  for  Him 
to  ride  over.  The  people  said,  "Hosannal 
Jesus  is  King! — Mercedes  May  berry. 

*     *  * 

Florence  Driscoll's  family  will  come  to  see 
her  soon  if  the  weather  is  nice.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  see  them. 

I  think  the  time  goes  faster  this  year  than 
last  year.  Seventy-six  days  more  and  we  shall 
go  home  for  our  summer  vacations.  I  can 
hardly   wait. — Evelyn  Higdem. 


I  made  a  small  book.  It  is  called  "My  Animal 
Book."  It  has  ten  pages  of  animals  and  tells 
what  they  do.  The  pictures  are  of  rabbits, 
beavers,  bears,  foxes  and  squirrels. 

First  I  cut  out  the  pictures  of  the  animals 
and  pasted  them  on  the  pages.  Then  I  colored 
the  pictures.  I  punched  holes  in  the  book 
and  threaded  a  large  needle  with  black  thread. 
I  sewed  up  one  side  and  then  I  had  a  nice 
littio  book. 

If  I  get  more  pictures  of  other  animals,  I 
am  going  to  put  them  in  My  Animal  Book 
and   tell  what  they  do. 

Maybe  I  shall  make  another  book  and  call 
it,  "My  Bird  Book."  I  v,/ill  have  pictures  of 
eagles,  blue-jays,  blue  birds,  and  robins  in  it. 

— Florence  DriscoU. 


Last  Sunday,  Florence  Smith  came  back  to 
school.  She  is  wearing  glasses.  She  does  not 
get  sick  any  more.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
sick  on  the  way  back  to  school  because  she 
ate  too  much. 

Irene  Clark  is  back  in  school.  She  has 
many    toys. — Helen  Nash. 

*     *  * 

March  1  1  was  my  birthday  and  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old.  I  received  a  box  from  my 
parents.  They  sent  me  a  birthday  cake  with 
green  and  white  frosting.  "Happy  Birthday" 
was  written  on  it. 

I  sent  invitations  to  my  classmates  for  my 
party  and  they  wrote  answers  to  the  invitations. 

At  three-thirty  my  classmates  came  to  my 
party.  We  ate  the  cake,  fudge  and  mello-glo 
ice  cream.  The  ice  cream  had  cherries  and 
nuts  in  it  and  I  liked  it,  but  I  always  buy 
vanilla  ice  cream. 

1  hen  I  unwrapped  my  presents.  I  got  two 
books:  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  The  Gold 
Bug,  four  suckers,  a  bar  of  soap,  three  strands 
of  beads  and  a  bracelet.     We  played  games. 

I  gave  a  piece  of  my  cake  to  Miss  Brones, 
my    supervisor. — Edyth  Johnson. 
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MAKING  A  HARNESS 

I  received  a  side  of  leather  from  my  brother. 
He  will  send  the  other  side  of  leather  and 
parts  to  me.  I  will  be  careful  of  them  and 
keep  my  eyes  open  all  the  time.  The  teacher 
will  watch  me  and  be  sure  I  do  my  job  right. 

Perhaps  my  brother  thinks  it  impossible 
for  me  to  make  a  set  of  harness.  He  will 
be  surprised  and  thank  me  and  the  teacher 
for  making  a  set  of  harness.  John  and  I 
will  make  two  sets  of  harness  for  the  school. 
We  will   be  careful  with  them. 

*     *  * 

SPORT 

I  like  hunting  and  fishing  for  sport.  I 
have  an  air  rifle.  It  is  a  King-Pump  gun.  I 
will  buy  a  fishing  pole  when  I  have  enough 
money  for  it.     I  have  a  little  money  now. 

I  am  auxious  for  spring  to  come  so  I  can 
have  a  lot  of  fun. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  shoot  and  fish  for  food. 
I   will    be  a   good   sport   next  summer. 

— Emiel  Ehret. 


Oranges  make  us  stong  and  healthy.  Many 
people  and  children  use  oranges  and  lemons. 

Doctors  tell  children  and  people  who  are 
ill  to  drink  orange  juice. 

We  must  take  excellent  care  of  our  teeth. 
Fresh  oranges  and  lemons  help  children's 
teeth  to  grow  well.  The  doctors  tell  us  to 
drink  a  glass  of  orange  juice  or  eat  an  orange 
each  morning  at  recess  to  help  us  gain  weight. 

Mother  and  father  know  about  oranges  and 
lemons.  They  drink  hot  or  cold  lemonade 
or  orange  juice  when  they  have  a  cold. 

Vitamins  help  us  to  grow,  build  strong 
teeth  and  bones  and  keep  us  well. 

Oranges    contain    vitamins    A,    B    and  C. 

— Edna  Kupfer. 


MANUAL  CLASS 


Father  and  mother  will  buy  a  new  car.  I 
am  glad.  They  will  drive  to  Boulder  to  see 
me.  The  old  car  broke.  They  could  not  come 
to  Boulder. — Jed  Moe. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  CATTLE 

My  brother  and  I  like  to  brand  cattle.  We 
do  not  burn  them  with  hot  irons.  The  h  t 
irons  hurt  che  caitle.  We  use  paint.  Some  people 
cut  parts  of  che  cows'  ears  or  tails  for  marking. 
Our  cattle  do  not  have  horns.  When  the  calves 
are  small  or  very  young  we  put  some  medi- 
cine on  the  horns  to  stop  the  horns  from 
growing. 

My  father  does  not  like  the  horns  on  cattle 
because  they  are  dangerous.  The  cattle  with- 
out horns  are  not  dangerous.  They  will  not 
bump  into  other  cattle,  fences,  dogs,  or  people. 

— John  Savage. 

*  *  H: 

This  week  it  snowed.  It  was  very  cold.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schoolroom  do  not  like 
the  cold. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  and  she  sent 
three  pictures  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
picture  of  my  niece.  If  I  go  home  next 
summer  I  hope  my  niece  will  be  big  and 
strong. 

Most  of  the  teachers  went  to  see  the  picture 
show,  "David  Copperfield".  I  think  they 
liked  it,  because  they  thought  it  was  good  but 
very  sad. — Jack  Ruddy. 

*  *  * 

THE   STORY   OF  ORANGES 

Oranges  grow  in  California  and  Florida. 
Oranges  are  round  and  they  grow  on  trees. 
They  grow  large.  Some  men  use  white  rub- 
ber gloves  to  pick  the  oranges.  If  they  don't 
use  the  gloves,  the  oranges  will  spoil.  They 
gather  the  oranges  with  pinchers  or  pliers, 
iiiid  wash  chem  in  water.  i  he  oranges  aie 
*  cleaned  and  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  They 
are  packed  into  clean  boxes  and  shipped  on 
refrigerator  trains  or  trucks  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  buy  oranges  from  the  grocery  store. 
We    eat    oranges    and    drink    orange  juice. 


AN  AUTO  RIDE 

Miss  Sturdevant,  Miss  Serumgard,  Mrs. 
Kirby,  Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
went  to  Bernice.  They  found  some  pussy-wil- 
lows. The  pussy-willows  are  pretty.  They  are 
on  Miss  Sturdevant's  desk.  We  were  surprised 
to    see   the    pussy-willows. — Alma  Clifton. 


The  boys  from  the  shoe  shop  and  the  car- 
penter shop  played  basket-ball  last  Monday. 
The  carpenter  shop  team  won  24-13. 

The  deaf  boys  and  the  High  School  Sopho- 
more team  will   play  basketball  Thursday. 

—  Don  Dyrdahl. 

Donald  Nelson  fell  on  the  stairs.  He  broke 
his  arm.  Lyle  carried  Donald  to  the  hospital 
He  cried.  Mrs.  Griffin,  Dr.  Griffin,  Miss 
Adams  and  Donald  went  to  Helena.  The  doc- 
tor looked  at  Don's  arm.  He  made  an  X-ray 
picture   of   it. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

EDITH'S  BIRTHDAY 

Edith's  birthday  came  on  March  11.  Edith 
invited  me  to  her  party.  We  talked  to  Dale 
in  the  hall.  Miss  Murphy  talked  to  Mrs. 
Altop.     Mrs  Altop  helped  her. 

Miss  Murphy  told  us  to  come  into  the 
school-room.  We  saw  a  pretty  cake.  Miss  Mur- 
phy told  us  to  sit  down.  She  cut  the  cake 
and  passed  the  plates.  Then  we  ate  some 
cake  and  ice-cream.     It  was  good  cake. 

We  played  games.  Dale  and  Robert  washed 
the  plates  and  spoons.     We  had  a  good  time. 

— Gladys  Henry. 

*     *  * 

The  grass  is  growing  greener  every  day. 
The  grass  grows  from  the  ground.  We  are 
happy    because    spring    is  coming. 

— Glerm  Hendrickson. 
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ST.    PATRICK'S    DAY  PARTY 

We  will  go  to  the  gym  for  a  party  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  We  will  have  seme  balloons 
to  play  with.  Mr.  Callahan  and  Miss  Don- 
nelly will  decorate  the  gym  with  green.  We 
will  make  ice-cream.  We  will  pass  the  napkins. 
We  will  play  games.  We  will  dance  with  the 
girls.  Eugene  Boggio. 

ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


THE  MACON 
(Newspaper  Review) 

The  Macon  was  a  giant  airship.  The  Maccn 
was  783  feet  in  length,  133  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  widest  place  and  had  a  height  of  146.5 
feet.  It  had  12  huge  gas  cells  with  a  total 
capacity  of  6,500,000  cubic  feet  of  helium 
gas. 

The  Macon  carried  heavy  supplies,  air- 
planes  and   engines   inside   its  hull. 

The  Macon  was  a  better  ship  than  the 
Akron,  Its  sister  ship,  which  crashed  into  the 
AilantiC  Ocean  two  years  ago.  The  Macon 
was  better  streamlined  and  stronger.  It  made 
83  miles  an  hour  on  its  trial  flight. 

Dirigibles  are  large  ships  which  look  some- 
thing i;ke  balloons.  They  have  steel  frames 
to  hold  their  shapes  and  to  make  them  strong. 

hey  have  strong  engines  so  they  can  fly  in 
the  air  and  stay   there  for  many  hours. 

Airships  cannot  stay  in  the  air  for  many 
hours,  unless  they  have  good  engines  and  carry 
much  fuel. 

On  February  12,  the  Macon  plunged  into  the 
ocean  and  sank  off  the  coast  of  California 
about  100  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  It 
plunged  into  the  ocean  because  part  of  the 
rear  end  of  the  ship  was  torn  away.  The 
officers  think  that  strong  winds  weakened  the 
fins  and  broke  them.  Eighty-three  people  were 
on  the  airship,  Macon,  when  it  crashed.  Eighty- 
one  were  rescued.  Two  of  them  were  killed. 
The  radio  operator  was  killed.  He  stayed  at 
his  job  until  the  last  and  helped  the  navy 
ships  find  the  wreck. 

The  Macon  and  the  Akron  were  the  largest 
airships  in  the  world.  Both  have  been  wrecked 
and  lost  in  the  ocean.  The  loss  of  the  Akron 
was  the  more  terrible  disaster  because  seventy- 
six  men  were  in  the  Akron  when  it  crashed  and 
seventy-three    were    killed. — Catherine  Noyd. 

LETTERS 

The  business  letter  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  letter. 

Most  of  the  business  men  will  not  choose  us 
to  work  for  them  if  we  write  a  poorly  written 
letter  of  application.  Our  faults  are  shown 
if  we  do  not  write  accurately  in  a  letter.  Proba- 
bly the  letters  will  reveal  our  characters. 

We  must  write  neatly,  intelligently  and  legi- 
bly, allow  margins  for  all  sides  of  our  paper, 
and    punctuate  correctly. 

We  must  be  careful  to  include  the  name  of 
a   person   or   the   company   in  the  salutation. 


We  must  write  a  superscription  or  return 
address  on  the  face  of  the  envelope. 

Business  letters  should  begin  with  the  salua- 
tion,  Dear  Sir,  Sirs,  Gentlemen  or  Madam. 
They  should  have  yours  truly  or  very  truly 
yours    as    the    complimentary  close. 

— Hildegarde  Wudell. 

TELEGRAM 

Telegrams  are  very  important  things  for  us  to 
learn  about.  They  are  widely  used  in  the 
business  world.  They  convey  very  quickly 
messages  about  accident,  illness,  death,  jobs, 
or  any  other  important  business  matter.  They 
are  cheaper  than  long  distance  telephone  calls. 
If  you  have  a  very  important  business  mes- 
sage which  you  want  your  friends  or  family 
to    know    about    immediately,    use   a  telegram. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  telegrams. 
They  are  the  day  message,  the  day  letter,  the 
night   message,    and    the    night  letter. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  remember  these 
four  kinds  of  telegrams.  Day  and  night  mes- 
sages are  sent  immediately.  Ten  words  is  the 
limit  for  these  messages.  There  will  be  an 
extra  charge  if  you  use  more  than  ten  words. 

Day  and  night  letters  are  delivered  without 
haste.  You  can  use  fifty  words.  If  you  use 
more   than   that,   it  will   cost  more. 

You  must  write  very  carefully  and  be  brief 
and  make  your  message  clear  so  the  receiver 
will    understand    what    you  mean. 

Punc.uation  marks  are  counted  as  words.  A 
good  thing  to  do  is  to  substitute  the  word 
stop  for  a  period.  In  telegrams  you  should 
put  down  the  name  and  address  of  the  recei\  er 
and  the  name  of  the  sender.  It  is  sent  free 
of  charge. — Florence  Reinke. 

*  * 

SPRING 

Spring  is  one  of  the  loveliest  seasons  of 
the  year.  At  first,  we  all  look  for  the 
birds  that  come  early  from  their  southern 
homes.  This  tells  us  spring  is  here.  Spring 
always  has  beautiful  days,  plenty  of  rain  and 
sunshine.  We  watch  the  grass,  flowers  and 
trees  begin  to  grow.  While  the  flowers  are 
growing  they  are  very  beautiful  and  have  a 
sweet  odor. 

Many  people  cut  the  flowers  and  put  them 
in  vases  to  decorate  and  brighten  up  the  house. 

When  spring  is  here,  we  play  outside.  Base- 
ball and  track  and  tennis  are  spring  sports. 
We  must  be  careful  about  our  health  as  some- 
times the  weather  changes  suddenly  and  we 
become    very  ill. 

Farmers  plow  the  ground  and  plant  seeds 
or  grain  in  the  spring  because  it  is  warm  them. 
Of  course,  they  are  very  glad  because  they  will 
have   some  grain  and   vegetables   in   the  fall. 

Many  people  often  go  swimming  in  the 
spring.  The  water  looks  green  and  warm. 

in  the  spring,  many  people  buy  new,  stylish 
dresses  and  hats.  They  can  go  on  picnics,  hikes 
and  do  what  they  please.  They  do  not  have 
to  stay  inside  a  hot  stuffy  room.  They  feel 
happier  and  eager  to  do  things  again.  Of 
course,  we  get  the  "spring  fever"  sometiznes, 
but   not  often. — Laura  Mana. 
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THE  WRECK 
(Original) 

Last  Tuesday  the  Macon  plunged  into  the 
ocean.  There  were  83  men  working  on  it, 
and  81  men  were  rescued.  Two  men  were 
killed  in  the  wreck.  Someone  reported  that 
they  heard  a  loud  explosion  and  the  ship  went 
down.  I  think  the  government  will  not  make 
any  more  dirigibles.  The  Macon  is  an  airship 
which  was  used  in  the  Navy. — Florence  Smith. 


SILK 

Silk  is  made  by  the  a  small  worm  called  the 
silk  worm. 

The  silk  worm  is  the  lava  stage  of  the  silk 
moth.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  tree.  When  the  eggs  hatch 
a  small  worm  comes  out  of  the  egg.  These 
worms  are  called  larva.  They  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long  when  they  hatch. 
The  larva  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
tree.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaf  so 
the  larva  will  have  food  when  the  eggs  hatch. 

The  larva  grow  to  be  about  two  inches 
long.  When  they  are  full  grown  they  weave 
a  cocoon  around  their  body.  The  cocoon  is 
made  of  one  long  silk  fibre  which  the  larva 
makes  in  its  mouth.  The  silk  is  fastened  together 
by  a  sticky  substance  which  the  worm  makes. 

When  the  cocoon  is  finished  it  completely 
covers  the  larva  and  the  larva  goes  to  sleep 
or  hibernates,  while  the  larva  is  in  the  cocoon 
it  changes  into  a  chrysalis.  The  chrysalis 
changes  into  a  moth.  When  the  moth  is 
fully  developed  it  cuts  a  small  round  hole  in 
the  end  of  the  cocoon  and  escapes.  The  moth 
is  rather  small  and  has  white  wings.  It  lays 
more  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
then  dies. 

Many  silk  worms  are  raised  to  produce  silk 
for  clothing.  When  silk  worms  are  raised 
for  silk  production  the  chrysalis  is  killed  so  the 
moth  will  not  cut  a  hole  in  the  silk  cocoon. 
If  the  moth  cuts  a  hole  in  the  cocoon  it  des- 
troys seme  of  the  silk  because  it  cuts  the 
fibre  into  many  small  pieces.  The  cocoon  is 
made  of  one  single  fibre. 

The  chryalis  is  killed  by  steaming  the  cocoon. 
The  steam  suffocates  the  chrysalis.  When  the 
cocoons  have  been  steamed  they  are  placed  on 
canvas  beds  to  dry.  They  are  left  there  about 
six  weeks  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  cocoons 
are  turned  over  often  so  they  will  not  heat. 
The  chrysalis  dries  up  slowly. 

The  quickest  method  is  to  suffocate  the 
chrysalis  with  hot  air.  Hot  air  also  dries  the 
cocoon  so  it  can  be  stored  away  within  twelve 
hours.  This  method  is  fast  and  gives  cleaner 
silk. 

When  the  cocoons  are  washed  and  dried  the 
silk  is  unraveled,  and  spun  into  threads.  It 
takes  about  eleven  cocoons  to  make  a  skien 
of  silks  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 

Silk  is  very  expensive  material  because  the 
silk  worm  does  not  do  well  in  all  climates,  and 
the  silk  worm  needs  special  food  (mulberry 
leaves)    and    much  care. 


Most  of  the  world's  silk  is  produced  in 
Japan,    China  and  France. 

Most  of  the  silk  used  in  the  world  today  is 
artificial.  It  is  called  rayon.  Rayon  is  made 
of  wood  or  plant  material  by  a  chemical  process. 

— Thomas  Chop. 

V  ^  ^ 

RAYON 

Rayon  is  a  kind  of  textile  fibre.  It  is  made 
from  cellulose.  It  is  generally  known  as  arti- 
ficial silk,  but  since  1924,  it  has  been  known 
as  Rayon  in  the  United  States. 

Rayon  is  made  by  pressing  or  drawing  a 
solution  of  cellulose  through  small  holes  and 
making  it  into  solid  threads  by  treating  it 
with  chemicals. 

Cellulose  is  a  substance  which  is  found  in 
all  plants.  Cotton,  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  wood- 
cellulose  and  other  fibres  contain  much  cellu- 
lose. We  have  learned  that  cellulose  is  made 
of    carbon,    hydrogen   and  oxygen. 

Crude  cellulose  from  different  woody  plants 
is  dissolved  and  made  into  liquid  cellulose.  This 
material  is  used  to  make  rayon. 

The  fine  thread  of  changed  cellulose  is  cal- 
led artifical  silk,  because  it  looks  and  feels 
much  like  silk.     It  is  called  rayon. 

Rayon  is  used  for  making  cloth  materials. 

It  is  woven  into  cloth  by  machines.  It  is 
made  into  hosiery,  skirts,  dresses,  ties,  and 
women's  lingerie. 

Women  like  rayon,  because  it  is  light,  smooth 
and  cool,  and  has  a  bright  lustre  which  makes 
it  attractive.  Rayon  can  be  dyed  into  many 
beautiful   colors.      It   is  easily  laundered. 

Our  first  team  boys  and  girls  have  new  bas- 
ketball shirts  which  are  made  of  rayon  and 
wool. 

Some  of  our  girls  wear  rayon  stockings. 
When  they  are  snagged,  we  have  to  sew  them 
to    stop    runs   in   the  thread. 

Smart  girls  follow  the  rule,  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine." 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  and  learning  about 
rayon. — Catherine  Noyd. 

BRIDE'S  BISCUITS 

There  is  a  saying  that  most  girls  wait  un- 
til after  they  marry  before  making  their  first 
biscuits,  but  I  didn't ! 

When  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old  I 
cooked  most  of  the  meals  at  our  ranch.  One 
evening  there  was  no  bread  in  the  house,  so 
grandmother  told  me  to  bake  some  biscuits. 
I  had  never  tried  baking  before,  but  with  my 
trusty  old  recipe  book  propped  up  against  the 
sugar  pail  I  proceeded  with  the  mixing,  rol- 
ling, and  cutting.  This  done,  I  put  the  bis- 
cuits in  the  oven. 

In  1 5  minutes  I  took  them  out.  They  were 
a  light  golden  brown,  but.  Oh  My  !.  They 
were  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
high.  I  stared  at  them  for  an  instant  then 
I  sat  right  down  and  cried  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  a  good  laugh.  Now  anytime 
they  wish  to  vex  me  they  merely  grin  slyly 
and   chuckle   "Bride's   Biscuits". — C.  Ave-". 
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SHOE  SHOP 


T'  e  6th  grade  have  made  a  study  of  th" 
Shoe  Shop,  and  the  tools,  machines,  materials 
and  work  done  there.  Tlie  fcllwing  articles 
and  definitions  were  prepared  after  they  had 
visited  the  shop,  watched  the  boys  work  and 
difcussed  the  names  and  uses  of  everything 
with   the   instructor  and   language  teacher. 


ADJUSTING  MACHINE 

Many  of  the  machines  in  a  shop  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  fit  the  different  uses  we  make  of 
them. 

The  height  of  a  last  is  changed  to  suit  the 
person,  working,  and  the  size  of  the  last  must 
fit  the  shoe  being  repaired. 

^^tp  knives  on  cutting  machines  have  to  be 
replaced   or   taken   out   for  sharpening 

The  needles  and  thread  have  to  be  changed 
in  the  sewing  machines  and  stitchers. 

Motors  and  bearings  have  to  be  repaired 
and  tightened.  All  of  these  change;  are  called 
adiustments.  Wrenches  and  screw  drivers 
are  used  to  adjust  machines. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

SEWING  LEATHER  ON  A  MACHINE 

We  sew  leather  when  we  wish  to  fasten  two 
pieces  together  securely  and  make  a  neat,  strong, 
smooth  seam.  Sewing  may  be  done  by  hand  or 
with  a  machine.  Good  hand  sewing  makes  a 
stronger  seam  but  the  machine  is  much  faster. 

The  powerful  machine  has  made  it  possible 
to  do  close  sewing  work  in  thick  leather,  where 
nails   used    to    be  used. 

The  upper  parts  of  a  shoe  are  sewed  together 
then  they  are  sewed  onto  the  soles.  In  the 
repair  shop  the  new  part  is  sewed  back  onto 
the  old  shoe  in  the  same  way. 

The  lines  to  be  followed  by  the  sewing 
machine  are  usually  marked  before  the  sewing 
begins.  We  knot  the  first  stitch  to  make  it 
hold  tightly  and  keep  the  loose  end  from  pull- 
ing through. 

Sometimes  shallow  grooves  are  made  in  the 
leather  to  hide  the  stitches  and  protect  the 
thread. — Edward  Petek. 

*     *  * 

REPLACING   OLD  SOLES 

The  soles  of  shoes  usually  wear  out  first. 
If  we  remove  the  worn  out  sole  and  put  on 
a  new  one  the  shoe  will  wear  much  longer. 

The  old  leather  is  cut  away  and  the  bottom 
of  the  shoe  is  cleaned. 

An  oblong  piece  of  new  leather  is  cut  to  fit 
the  shoe  and  the  back  edge  is  sloped  with  the 
skiver.  We  soften  the  leather  in  warm  water 
to  keep  it  from  cracking.  Holes  are  punched 
into  the  leather  with  a  peg  awl  and  two  nails 
are  driven  to  hold  the  new  sole  in  place  while 
it  is  stitched.  After  the  sole  has  been  stitched 
we  pull  the  nails  out.  A  few  nails  are  driven 
into  the  back  edge  of  the  new  sole  to  hold  it 
securely. 

We  trim  the  edges  of  the  new  sole  with  a 
knife    and    sandpaper    it   to    make    it  smooth. 


Then  we  dye  the  edges  and  polish  them  on 
the  finisher.  The  finisher  is  run  by  an  electric 
motor. — Richard  Mullins. 

*  4:  * 

PATCHING  SHOES 

Shoes  are  patched  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness. We  draw  the  outline  of  the  patch 
needed  on  some  leather.  The  patch  must  be 
large  enough  and  correctly  shaped  to  cover 
the  hole. 

We  use  an  adjustable  compass  to  outline 
the  patch  and  cut  the  patch  out  with  the  shears. 
We  bevel  it  with  a  straight  point  knife  to  make 
a  smooth  job  and  cover  the  patch  and  the 
shoe  leather  near  the  hole  with  leather  cement. 
When  the  cement  is  dry,  we  stick  it  on  the  shoe. 
After  the  cement  sets  we  sew  the  patch  on  with 
the  machine. — Edward  Petek. 

FINISHING   THE  LEATHER 

Finishing  leather  means  to  make  it  smooth 
and  slick.  We  smoothed  the  edge  of  the 
leather  with  a  finisher.  A  finisher  is  a  ro- 
tary wheel  covered  with  sand  paper  which 
IS  used  to  grind  off  the  rough  spots  on  any 
surface.  When  the  leather  has  been  smoothed, 
we  put  ink-dye  on  it  and  dry  the  dye  on 
a  rotary  brush.  Other  polishes  are  used  if 
we   wish   to   make  the  leather  shine. 

PUTTING  IN  EYELETS 

We  cut  a  piece  of  soft  leather  to  fit  the 
place  where  the  holes  are  too  large  for  eye- 
lets. Then  we  stick  the  leather  on  the  shoe 
and  sew  it  with  the  machine.  Then  we  make 
holes  in  the  leather  with  a  belt  punch  and 
put  the  eyelets  in  the  holes.  We  clinch  the 
eyelets  with  an  eyelet  setter. — Richard 
MuIIins. 

*  *  * 
CUTTING  LEATHER 

Leather  is  cut  with  knives.  Sometimes  it 
is  cut  with  hand  knives,  but  more  often  the 
leather  worker  uses  a  cutting  machine.  Ma- 
chines cut  more  accurately  but  they  cannot 
do    all    of    the    work  needed. 

Leather  is  cut  to  obtain  the  correct  length, 
width,  shape  and  thickness  of  parts  needed. 
It  is  also  cut  to  the  desired  angle  for  splicing 
and  building  up  worn  out  parts.  A  good 
workman  will  have  his  knives  sharp  so  they 
do  good  work.  Clean  cutting  is  necessary  for 
a    good    looking    job. — Clarice  Petrick. 

*  *  * 

STRETCHING  A  SHOE 

Any  leather  must  be  softened  before  it  is 
stretched.  Warm  water  is  usually  used.  If  a 
shoe  IS  to  be  stretched,  the  part  which  needs 
stt  etching  is  softened.  A  tool  called  a 
stretcher  is  used.  This  tool  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  shaped  like  a  last 
(the  shape  of  a  foot.)  A  screw  with  a  long 
handle  fits  into  this  wooden  last  and  as  it 
is  turned  in  it  spreads  the  last  and  makes  it  wide 
enough  to  stretch  the  shoe  leather.  Leather 
should  not  be  stretched  very  much  or  it  will 
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crack   when  it  dries. 

Sometimes  leather  is  softened  by  oiling  it. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

V     ^  t- 

SHINING  SHOES 

We  shine  shoes  to  keep  them  clean,  to  make 
them  look  better  and  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  leather. 

We  get  shoes  dirty  when  we  wear  them  and 
they  do  not  look  nice.  We  should  shine  them 
very  often  to  preserve  them  and  improve  our 
own  dress. 

We  use  a  can  of  black  or  brown  polish, 
a  brush,  and  some  strips  of  wool  rag  to  polish 
a  shoe.  We  put  a  little  polish  on  the  shoe 
and  brush  it  into  the  leather.  When  the  polish 
is  dry  we  rub  it  into  the  shoes  with  a  rag  to 
make    them  shine. 

We  enjoy  wearing  shoes  that  are  shined. 
We  use  them  until  they  get  dirty  and  dull,  then 
they   have  to  be  shined  again. — John  Evans. 

REPLACING   THE   HEELS   OF   A  SHOE 

When  the  heels  of  a  shoe  become  worn  on 
one  side  we  replace  them  with  new  ones.  The 
new  heels  make  the  shoe  more  comfortable  and 
it  looks  better. 

We  loosen  the  laces  of  the  shoe  and  put  it 
on  the  last.  Then  we  use  a  lifter  to  loosen 
the  heels  and  pull  them  off.  We  cut  the 
nails  heads  off  with  a  pair  of  knippers.  Then 
we  either  pull  these  nails  or  drive  them  into 
the  leather  and  clinch  them. 

We  get  a  new  pair  of  rubber  heels  which  fit 
the  shoes  and  tack  the  heels  on  with  nails. 
We  use  a  punch  or  nail  set  to  drive  the  nails 
down  into  the  rubber  where  they  are  out  of 
sight  and  beneath   the  wearing  surface. 

After  the  heels  are  securely  fastened  we  trim 
the  edges  so  they  fit  perfectly  and  then  the 
edges  are  dyed  and  smoothed  on  the  finisher. 

— Bozo  Janich. 

*     *  ♦ 

OILING  SHOES 

Leather  is  oiled  to  keep  it  soft  and  pliable. 
The  oil  helps  keep  out  the  water,  too.  Hard, 
dry  leather  does  not  wear  well,  and  makes  the 
shoes  uncomfortable  to  wear.  Dry  leather 
cracks  easily  and  picks  up  water  and  dirt. 

We  oil  the  leather  of  both  shoes  after  re- 
placing new  parts  and  smoothing  the  edge 
around  the  soles  or  heels  then  they  are  ready 
to   wear. — Bozo  Janich. 

 -o  

SHOP  TERMS 


Bench. — A.  table  where  work  is  done. 

Bench  Jack. — An  iron  stand  that  is  used 
to  hold  a  last. 

Last.  —  An  iron  tool  shaped  like  a  shoe 
sole  which  is  used  to  clinch  the  points  of  shoe 
nails  so  they  will  not  pull  out  or  stick  into 
the  foot. 

Button  Set.  —  A  tool  which  clinches  the 
staples  to  fasten  buttons  on  shoes. 


Nail  Set. — A  kind  of  punch  which  is  used 
to  set  nails  in  rubber  heels.  The  nail  heads 
are  sunk  beneath  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
heel. 

Nippers. — Tools  which  are  used  for  cutting 
nails. 

Sharpener. — A  stone  prism  which  is  used  to 
sharpen  knives.  Knives  must  be  sharp  to  do 
good  work. 

Sewing  Awl. — A  large  needle  used  to  make 
holes    in  leather. 

Shoemakers  Hammer. — A  tool  used  to  drive 
nails  into  the  soles  and  heels  of  shoes. 

Stretcher. — A  last  which  is  used  to  make  the 
the    shoe  larger. 

Adjustable  Compass. — A  tool  which  is  used 
to  draw  different  sized  circle  or  curves.  It  is 
a  tool  which  has  two  pointed  arms  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed. 

Wrench. — A  tool  which  is  used  to  adjust  or 
change  machinery.  When  we  change  blades 
in  cutting  machines  or  put  new  parts  into 
machines  or  fasten  machine  to  benches  we 
need  a  wrench  to  turn  the  bolts  and  make  them 
tight. 

Tack  Hammer. — A  tool  which  is  used  to 
drive  tacks  into  the  soft  leather  on  soles  or 
heels. 

Stone. — Used  for  sharpening  knives.  The 
hard  stone  wears  the  steel  to  a  thin  edge. 

Pinchers.  —  Tools  which  are  used  to  pull 
old  leather  or  rubber  heels  off  a  shoe. 

Tack  Puller. — Used  to  pull  tacks. 

Shears. — Used  for  cutting  soft  leather  to 
the  desired  length  or  shape. 

Screw  Driver. — A  tool  which  is  used  to  screw 
on   wooden  heels. 

Rivet  Setter. — A  tool  which  clamps  the  rivets 
into  the  leather.  Rivets  are  used  to  hold  the 
leather  tightly  together.  Rivets  are  much  the 
same  as  nails  but  they  have  no  sharp 
points.  They  are  made  of  soft  metaJ  like 
copper    which    will    spread  easily. 

Last. — A  tool  which  is  used  to  hold  shae.s 
while  the  leather  is  put  on  or  taken  off  the 
sole  of  the  shoes.  It  may  be  wood  or  steel. 
Steel  lasts  are  used  when  leather-soles  or  heels 
are  tacked  because  the  steel  is  necessary  to 
clinch  the  points  of  the  tack  or  nails. 

Sand  Paper. — Used  on  the  finishing  ma- 
chine to  smooth  the  edge  of  the  leather  which 
has  been  cut.  It  helps  them  to  take  polish 
and  make  a  neater  job. 

Heel  Remover. — Much  the  same  as  a  screw- 
driver. It  is  used  to  remove  the  wornout 
heels  or  soles  of  shoes. 

Eyelet  Setter. — A  tool  which  clamps  the 
small  tin  eyelets  into  the  leather.  Eyelets 
are  put  in  the  holes  in  leather  to  keep  the 
leather   from  tearing. 

Straight-lipped  Knife. — Used  for  trimming 
the  soles  and  heels  of  shoes.  The  turned  edge 
prevents  the  knife  from  cutting  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe. 
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Toe  Raiser. — A  tool  much  like  a  pair  of 
phers  which  has  a  ball  on  one  part  and  a 
ring  on  the  other  and  is  used  to  raise  the 
toes  of  shoes.  The  ball  forces  the  leather 
through  the  ring  and  stretches  it.  A  small 
place  on  any  part  of  the  shoe  may  be  stretched 
with   this  tool. 

Square  Pointed  Knife. — Used  to  cut  old 
leather  from  the  shoe  and  for  general  use 
such    as    cutting    thread    or  sewing 

Belt  Punch. — A  tool  which  cuts  many  dif- 
feient  sized  holes.  It  is  used  to  make  holes 
in  soft  leather. 

Skiver. — A  machine  which  trims  the  back 
edges  of  new  soles.  The  skiver  slopes  the 
leather  so  it  fits  on  ro  the  other  pieces  and 
makes   a   smooth  joint. 

Leather  Cutter. — A  machine  which  is  used 
to  cut  thick  leather.  The  machine  cuts  faster 
and    straighter    than    we    can    cut    by  hana. 

Sewing  Machine. — Used  to  sew  rips  or  to 
sew  on  thin  patches  after  they  are  glued  or 
to  sew  together  the  upper  parts  of  a  new  shoe. 

Finisher.  —  A  machine  which  has  ra.-ror 
driven  wheels  which  have  sandpaper  or  bruslies 
on  them.  They  smooth  and  polish  the  lea'her 
as  they  turn.  The  sandpaper  smooths  the 
leather  and  :he  brushes  polish  it. 

Stitcher. — A  machine  which  is  used  to  sew 
shoe  .soles.     It  has  a  very  strong  needle. 

Rubber  Heels. — Used  on  shoes  instead  of 
leather  lifting  because  they  are  soft  and  make 
walking  easier.  Rubber  heels  also  prevent 
slipping  on  hard  surfaces. 

Patches. — Small  pieces  of  leather  used  to 
cover  the  holes  in  shoes.  They  may  be  any 
shape.  They  are  put  on  with  leather  cement 
or  by  sewing. 

Eyelets. — Little  tin  supports  which  are  fast- 
ened into  holes  to  keep  the  leather  from  cut- 
ting or  tearing.  We  put  eyelets  where  the  laces 
are  threaded  through. 

Rubber  Cement. — Used  to  fasten  the  patch 
on  the  shoes  and  close  up  the  holes  in  a  <hce 
before   the   shoes  are  sewed. 

Shoe  Tacks. — Used  to  tack  the  uppers  on 
the  soles  of  shoes. 

Shoe  Leather. — Thick  heavy  leather  which 
is   u;ed   to   make  soles  of  shoes. 

Rubber  Heel  Nails. — Used  for  fastening  new 
rubber    heels   on  shoes. 

Clinching  Nails. — Used  for  fastening  soles 
and  lifts  on  shoes. 

Calf  Skin. — Used  for  patching  and  making 
toecaps  for  shoes.     It  is  soft  pliable  leather. 

Machine  Oil. — Thin  oil  used  for  oiling  sew- 
ing machines. 

— Class  6A. 


The  Scotchman  couldn't  find  his  ticket. 
On  the  conductor's  second  round  it  was  still 
missing.  "What  that  in  your  mouth?"  the 
conductor  asked.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the 
missing  ticket.  The  conductor  punched  it 
and  went  his  way.  "Aw,  weel,  "  said  Sandy, 
when  several  of  the  passengers  laughed,  "I'm 
nae  so  absent-minded.  It  was  very  auld  ticket 
and  I  was  just  suckin'  off  the  date." 
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LOCAL  NEWS 

Elma  Erickson,  Reporter 


We  are  all  pleased  to  hear  from  Florence 
Sabins  and  know  that  she  is  getting  along 
splendidly  in  her  work  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Mona  Frazier  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  her  mother  last  Sunday.  She  came  along 
with  Florence  Smith's  family  in  the  car. 

Ruby  Girard  was  called  home  about  two  weeks 
ago,  because  of  her  brother's  illness.  She  has 
not  yet  returned. 

The  girls  have  been  playing  volley  ball 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  since  the 
bafketball  season  closed. 

Miss  Miller  took  Laura  Manza  and  Elma 
Erickson  for  a  long  car  ride.  We  enjoyed  it 
and  appreciate  her  kindness. 

During  March  the  girls  began  to  weave  rugs 
on  the  loom.  We  are  using  colored  Cheenele 
and  rags.     We  are  learning  fast. 

Eunice  Brandt's  brother  left  for  San  Diego, 
California  sometime  ago.  He  will  join  the 
Marines  and  sail  for  Alaska  very  soon.  She 
will  miss  him  very  much.  He  will  be  gone 
four  years. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  24,  we  saw  a 
real  good  show  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
Frontier  Days  in  Wyoming,  and  a  comedy. 
Mr.  Knight  of  Lewistown  was  the  movie  opera- 
tor. We  appreciate  Dr.  Griffin's  kindness  in 
bringing  the  show  to  us. 

Irene  Clark  has  been  in  school  two  weeks 
now.     We  are  glad  to  have  her  back  with  us. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Teddy  Ohlson,  Reporter 


Orin  Miles  is  recovering  from  his  opera- 
tion. His  family  came  to  visit  him.  He  was 
glad  to  see  them. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  planning  to  raise  tur- 
keys on  the  farm  next  summer.  That  means 
turkey    for  Thanksgiving. 

1  he  boys  and  girls  saw  a  show  which  gave 
movies  of  the  Worlds  Fair.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting. Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
very  lucky  because  they  could  hear  some  of 
the  talking. 

Several  of  the  small  boys  received  Easter 
candies  from  home. 

Edward  Petek's  brother's  teacher  stopped 
here  to  see  him.     Edward  was  very  surprised. 

Eugene  Boggio  received  a  letter  from  home 
telling  that  he  has  a  new  baby  brother.  He 
is  excited  about  it. 

Joe  Gill  and  Eddie  Lappin  went  home  for 
the  week  end.     They  enjoyed  their  visit. 

Walter  Chandler's  father  had  an  operation. 
Walter  is  happy  because  it  was  successful. 

Stuart  Bart  went  home  for  his  birthday. 
He  had  a  nice  time. 


Children's  Pa^e 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


THE  EASTER  RABBIT 

Mr.  Rabbit  carried  a  large  basket 
of  colored  eggs.  All  the  eggs  were 
painted.  They  were  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, orange  and  green.  On  Easter 
day,  Mr.  Rabbit  will  give  the  eggs  to 
all  good  girls  and  boys.  He  will  hide 
the  eggs  and  the  girls  and  boys  will 
find  them.  Do  you  think  that  you 
will  find  many  colored  eggs  on  Eas- 
ter morning? 


EASTER 

The  Jews  crucified  Jesus  on  Friday.  They  nailed  Him  to  the  cross. 
He  died.  In  the  evening  His  friends  buried  Him  in  a  tomb.  Soldiers 
watched  the  tomb. 

Sunday  morning  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  James, 
went  to  the  tomb.  They  saw  two  angels.  The  door  of  the  tomb  was 
open.  Jesus  was  not  there.  The  angels  talked  to  the  women.  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead.  Then  Jesus  came  and  talked  to  Mary  Magdalene.  It  was 
Easter  Sunday. 

WHAT  AM  I  ? 

I  am  in  the  sky.  Sometimes  I  am  white.  Sometimes  I  am  gray. 
I  hold  water.    I  move  through  the  air.    I  bring  rain.    I  bring  snow. 


I  come  from  the  sky.    I  come  in  drops.    I  wash  houses.    I  wash  trees. 
I  help  make  things  grow.    I  feed  the  rivers.    I  fall  on  umbrellas. 


I  am  little.    I  have  a  fur  coat.    I  have  big  ears.    I  can  hop.    I  come 
at  Easter. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


TIME  TO  RISE 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 

Hopped  upon  the  window-sill, 

Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said : 

"Ain't  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy-head?" 

—ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


REWARD 

My  daddy  says  a  little  girl  who  learns  to  use  her  eyes, 

Finds  often,  in  the  strangest  spots,  a  beautiful  surprise. 

Why,  just  this  very  morning,  I  chanced  to  stand  and  stare 

At  a  pool  of  oil  upon  the  street,  and  I  found  a  rainbow  there  ! 

Questions  : 

Can  you  draw  a  rainbow  ? 

What  are  the  colors  of  a  rainbow  ? 


THE  CANDY  EGGS 

Bertha  bought  some  candy  eggs.  They  cost  fifteen  cents.  They 
were  blue,  yellow,  orange,  green,  purple,  and  red.  She  showed  them 
to  her  mother. 

The  day  before  Easter,  Bertha  made  a  pretty  basket  of  pink  paper. 
She  put  a  nest  in  it.  She  put  the  candy  eggs  into  the  nest.  She  gave 
the  basket  to  her  little  brother  on  Sunday  morning.  He  was  happy.  He 
gave  her  some  of  the  candy. 

Was  Bertha  selfish  ? 

Was  her  brother  selfish  ?  ■  ^ 

Are  you  selfish  ?  I 


ELSIE'S  FLOWERS 

Elsie  went  for  a  walk  one  day  in  April.  There  was  no  snow.  She 
found  some  pretty  blue  flowers.  She  picked  them  and  carried  them 
home.  She  gave  them  to  her  mother.  Her  mother  put  them  into  a  vase 
on  the  table  in  the  living-room. 


What  was  the  name  of  the  flowers  ? 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Ex-0£ficio  Members 

Governor   Frank   H.   Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed  Members 
A.  O.  GuIIidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Wallace   Brennan,  Missoula 
Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Helena 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Matthew  Murray,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 

John  G.  O'Brien,  B.A  Coach 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Pat  Callah  an,  A.  B  Head  Teacher 

Mrs.    Elsie    Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Helen  M.  Schroeder,  B.  A..__  Teacher 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
A,  H.   Eiselein,  Boulder 
Miss   Freda   Wessell,  Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Howard  Griffin,  President 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 


STOREKEEPER 
William  Adams 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard-.  _   Teacher 

Miss   Mildred    Sturdevant   Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller    Teacher 

Miss   Anne   Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss    Anna    Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  .—Teacher 

Earl    E.    Watts-  —   Teacher 

Miss  Alice  Turechek,  B.  S   Teacher 

John  G.  O'Brien,  B.  A    Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Sea»r,  M.  A. 


Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M._ 


—Director 


Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of  piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.    Lola    Moore    Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Housemother 

Fred   J.   Low  _   Boys'  Supervisor 

John  G.  O'Brien  Relief  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick  -  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Miss  Grace  Swartz  .  Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Miss  Florence  Meeks  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Aralen  Harbison  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  -   Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast-   Engineer 

James    Baker      Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman  _   Engineer 

Harry    White.   Repairman 

E.   W.   Turner    Repairmaa 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Dr.  J.  Donovan  8C      \  »     .      n.  /-\  i- 

ri     A    V//   \/i  (   Aurists  SC  Oculists 

Dr.  A.  w.  Morse  I 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins  Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    —  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N    Nurse 

Miss  Maudie  Stocking,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.  N.  Nurse 


